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From  the  Maryland  Colonization  Journal. 

LATEST  ADVICES  FROM  CAPE  PALMAS. 

By  the  recent  arrival  at  New  York,  we  have  despatches  from  Gov. 
Russwurm  bearing  date  xVIarch  15th.  From  these  we  learn  that  all  signs 
of  disturbance  and  disaffection  on  part  of  the  natives  had  ceased,  and  per- 
fect confidence  on  all  sides  had  been  restored. 

It  seems  the  ffare-up  has,  after  all,  been  attended  with  great  good,  as  it 
proved  the  means  of  bringing  about  a good  understanding  between  the  colo- 
nial government  and  the  Barraka  people,  between  whom  for  years  there  has 
been  a coolness  and  jealousy.  It  will  be  recollected  that  some  years  since 
a turbulent  colonist,  by  the  name  of  Parker,  shot  a native  from  the  Barraka 
country  for  insulting  his  family,  and  that  the  Barraka  people  came  down 
suddenly  in  force,  killed  Parker  and  one  or  two  of  his  family,  and  were  ofT 
for  the  Bush  before  the  colonists  could  rally  to  his  assistance,  his  farm  being 
on  the  frontier.  All  attempts  by  Gov.  Russwurm  to  get  satisfaction  for  the 
outrage,  otherwise  than  by  declaring  war,  proved  fruitless,  and  as  Parker 
was  the  first  actual  aggressor,  or  the  first  to  use  deadly  weapons,  there 
was  too  much  appearance  of  right  on  their  side  to  resort  to  actual  force. 
Still  it  seemed  strange  that  they  should  continue  so  averse  to  a compromise. 
The  late  outbreak  with  the  Cape  Palmas  people  has  unriddled  the  whole 
mystery.  It  being  for  their  interest  to  prevent  free  and  direct  intercourse 
between  the  Americans  and  the  Bush  people,  they,  through  whom  all  over- 
tures of  reconciliation  have  necessarily  been  made,  have  entirely,  misre- 
presented the  views  and  feelings  of  Gov.  Russwurm,  and  endeavored  to 
foster,  rather  than  allay  hostile  feelings.  But  matters  are  finally  adjusted,  and 
our  border  neighbors  will  not  be  able  longer  to  blind  the  Bush  people  to 
their  best  interests,  or  prevent  free  intercourse  between  them  and  the 

colony.  

L I G H T-H  OUSE  AT  CAPE  PALMAS. 

The  apparatus  for  the  light-house  has  arrived  and  will  be  put  up  and  in 
full  operation  by  the  15th  of  April  at  farthest.  The  light  is  to  be  stationary, 
elevated  from  95  to  100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean  on  the  extreme 
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point  of  the  Cape.  It  is  calculated  that  it  will  be  visible  from  15  to  20 
miles  at  sea. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  this  beacon  liglit,  which  marks  the  settlement 
of  800  Christians  in  this  extended  waste  of  barbarism,  is  but  one  of  the 
incidental  results  of  Maryland  colonization. 

MAJOR  ANTHONY  WOOD. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  notice  the  return  of  Mr.  Wood  to  this  country, 
in  the  barque  Latrobe,  after  a residence  of  16  years  in  Africa.  The  bare 
experience  of  this  one  individual  is  worth  volumes  of  speculation  as  to  the 
expediency,  philanthropy  and  practicability  of  the  plan  of  colonization. 
We  will  give  it  in  the  fewest  possible  words.  He  was  a native  of  one  of 
the  Eiiglish  W.  I.  islands,  born  a slave,  brought  to  this  country  by  his 
master  in  1806,  when  about  12  years  of  age,  and  sold  to  Mr.  Howard 
Mitchell  of  Harford  County.  He  subsequently  came  under  the  notice  of 
Mr.  Elisha  Tyson,  of  this  city,  who,  learning  the  facts  of  hiscase,  effected 
his  legal  freedom  by  process  of  law  about  the  year  1817.  Wood  soon 
found  that  this  being  a.  free  colored  man  was  next  to  no  freedom  at  all, 
and  forthwith  began  to  look  about  for  better  quarters.  Hearing  of  the  in- 
ffependence  of  Hayti,  he  embarked  with  a number  of  other  colored  peo- 
ple for  Port  an  Prince,  in  1819.  But  the  condition  of  the  country  was  at 
that  time  so  unsettled, — Christophe  reigning  at  the  Cape,  and  Petion  in 
Port  au  Prince,  open  hostilities  existing  between  them  and  no  knowing 
which  would  conquer,  or  what  would  be  the  result  in  either  case,  that  he 
concluded  to  return  again  to  Maryland.  Here  he  knocked  about,  working 
at  his  trade  as  smith  until  1824,  when  Citoyen  Granville  visited  this 
country,  as  an  envoy  of  the  new  government  under  Petion,  Christophe 
having  been  put  down.  The  inducements  held  out  by  Granville,  of  peifect 
equality  of  rights  between  the  Haytian  and  the  new  immigrant,  the  assur- 
ance that  good  and  wholesome  laws  would  be  passed  and  enforced,  induced 
Wood  again  to  try  to  become  a free  Haytian,  and  he  embarked  with  his 
family  for  the  city  of  St.  Domingo,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Island.  But 
he  found  matters  here  no  better  than  at  Port  au  Prince  on  his  first  voyage  ; 
so  he  put  out  for  Jackmel;  tried  this,  then  Aux  Cayes,  then  Lergane, 
and  finally  concluded  to  return  once  more  to  America.  But  a slave  state 
would  not  do  ; he  must  go  north  and  try  a free  state.  He  accordingly 
removed  with  his  family  to  New  York  ; where  he  continued  some  three 
years  or  so,  working  (for  less  than  white  wages  of  course)  as  a journeyman 
coach-smith.  But  all  would  not  do  ; Wood  was  not  yet  a free  man,  but 
was  determined  to  be  so  before  he  died. 

In  the  autumn  of  1827,  he  embarked  for  Africa,  in  the  old  Brig  Doris, 
with  a number  of  other  whole-souled  fellows.  He  arrived  at  Monrovia  in 
Ashmun’s  time,  and  settled  himself  there  as  a blacksmith,  where  he  w'as 
at  least  so  well  contented,  that  he  did  not  return  to  America.  We  found 
him  therein  1831,  a man  of  not  much  note  or  distinction,  but  highly  re- 
spectable, strictly  moral,  and  remarkably  industrious  ; seldom  seen  out  of 
his  shop  in  working  hours,  except  on  Sunday,  and  then  always  at  church, 
being  a strict  and  devoted  Methodist.  At  election  times,  no  man  was 
more  bustling  and  active,  always  advocating  the  radical  party. 
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On  the  proposition  being  made  to  establish  a Maryland  settlement,  Wood 
was  one  of  the  first  volunteers,  and  proved  eminently  useful  in  drumming 
Aip  recruits.  Having  been  an  officer  in  tlie  Monrovia  Guards,  and  being  a 
man  of  good  character,  firmness  and  courage,  he  received  a commission  as 
captain  of  the  volunteers.  After  the  purchase  of  territory  was  made,  he 
was  the  first  man  at  the  head  of  a fatigue  party,  to  strike  his  cutlass  into  the 
Bush  of  Cape  Palmas,  and  three  days  did  not  elapse  before  the  sound  of 
his  anvil  was  heard,  forging  the  iron  work  for  mounting  our  guns. 

As  the  colony  increased,  new  military  companies  were  formed,  and  as 
Captain  Wood  was  the  oldest  commander,  he  received  a major’s  commis- 
sion. He  has  also  been  called  to  fill  various  civil  offices  in  the  colony, 
Jiolds  a justice’s  commission  and  been  once  or  twice  elected  vice-agent, 
the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people.  As  far  as  our  knowledge  ex- 
tends, he  has  ever  discharged  tlie  duties  devolving  upon  him,  either  as  a 
civil  or  military  officer,  with  integrity  and  ability  ; and  his  private  character, 
as  we  before  remarked,  has  ever  been  unexceptionable — sometimes,  to  be 
sure,  rather  hot  in  a political  contest,  but  if  with  a wrong  head,  always  with 
a sound  and  patriotic  heart. 

This  brief  sketch  of  the  origin,  course  of  life,  and  present  position  of 
Major  Wood,  needs  no  comment,  we  leave  it  for  the  reader  to  form  his  own 
estimate  of  the  influence  of  African  colonization  on  the  destiny  of  those 
who  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages. 

It  may  be  well  to  remark,  that  Major  Wood  came  to  this  country, 
with  a view  to  induce  some  of  his  old  friends  and  associates  to  join  him  in 
Africa,  and  we  cannot  doubt  but  lie  will  have  an  influence  upon  those  who 
know  him  well ; and  from  the  candour  and  impartiality  of  liis  statements, 
always  putting  the  worst  side  out  in  his  plain,  blunt  way,  no  stranger  could 
floubt  their  correctness,  or  suspect  him  of  making  too  favorable  represen- 
tations. Those  who  are  desirous  of  having  an  interview  with  him,  may 
find  him  either  at  the  colonization  office.  Post  Office  Buildings,  or  at  his 
friend  Garrison  Draper’s,  a tobacconist,  in  Forest  stieet.  Old  Town. 


/ 

We  introduce  the  following  long  extract  from  the  Diary  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Payne,  to  show  the  utter  impracticability  of  prosecutingany  missionary  en- 
terprise in  Africa  entirely  remote  from  any  friendly  settlement,  or  beyond 
tlie  reach  of  naval  force.  If  any  man  could  conciliate  and  secure  the  good 
will  of  such  people,  Mr.  Payne  is  the  man — but  we  see  them,  regardless  of 
all  sense  of  justice  and  right,  and  contrary  to  the  solemn  stipulations,  enter 
into  a conspiracy  to  rob  him  and  drive  him  from  the  country.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  arrival  of  Com.  Perry,  probably  his  life  would  have  been 
sacrificed;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  proximity  of  the  mission  station  to 
the  colony,  it  would  of  necessity  have  been  entirely  abandoned.  As  it  is, 
we  hope  it  may  be  re-established. 

DIARY  OF  THE  REV.  MR.  PAYNE, 

From  the  Spirit  of  Missions. 

Swiday^  Nov.  bth. — Congregation  to  day  smaller  than  on  last  vSabbath, 
some  of  the  people  being  engaged  in  thatching  their  houses  ! One  of  these 
belongs  to  the  Worabah,  or  town's  father.  So  little  importance  do  these 
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people  seem  at  times  to  attach  to  their  promise,  to  observe  the  Sabbath, 
made  during  the  last  year.  But  “ the  Lord  reigns.” 

Sunday^  ]\‘ov.  12th. — This  morning  had  scarcely  any  people  at  Church, 
in  consequence  of  a ‘-palaver”  connected  with  my  having  exchanged  notes 
with  a British  captain  who  anchored  yesterday  off  this  place.  The  cir- 
cumstances in  the  case  are  these.  The  captain,  having  learned  yesterday 
from  a Krooman  that  a foreigner  resided  on  shore,  kindly  sent  him  some 
English  papers.  I acknowledged  the  receipt  of  them,  and  invited  the  cap- 
tain to  spend  the  next  day,  being  Sunday,  with  me  on  shore.  He  accept- 
ed my  invitation,  and  was  at  my  house  to-day  at  12  o’clock.  It  appe-ar& 
that  when  he  began  to  trade  yesterday,  he  paid  a particular  kind  of  goods, 
much  valued  by  the  natives,  to  induce  them  to  trade  freely  ; he  told  them, 
however,  at  tiie  same  time,  that  on  the  next  day  he  could  not  give  this 
kind  of  goods,  but  something  inferior.  Accordingly,  when  the  people 
went  oft'  this  morning,  the  captain  (for  he  must  needs  trade  on  Sunday  !) 
offered  an  inferior  article.  Some  mischievous  spirits  at  once  suggested 
that  “ Payne’s  note  had  done  the  mischief.”  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  I 
had  never  interfered  with  their  trade — that  the  price  given  by  the  captain 
was  less  than  they  received  on  shore.  It  was  too  good  an  opportunity  for 
the  devil  to  let  pass,  for  stirring  up  strife;  and  accordingly,  as  soon  as  the 
captain  came  on  shore,  the  people  began  to  persecute  my  interpreter,  who 
had  been  guilty  of  the  sin  of  sending  off  my  note.  He  came  with  three 
men,  who  speak  English,  to  ask  me  and  the  captain  if  he  had  written  any 
thing  about  trade.  We  assured  them  that  we  had  not.  But  this  did  not 
satisfy.  They  sought  a “palaver”  with  poor  G.  and  one  they  would 
make.  They  required  of  him  to  pay  the  value  one  hundred  dollars,  (a  sum 
which  scarcely  any  native  could  raise,)  or  they  would  drive  him  from  the 
country.  The  matter,  however,  was  compromised  by  their  taking  (for  G. 
steadfastly  refused  to  pay  any  thing  for  a lie)  about  the  value  of  six  dol- 
lars ! A lie,  however,  as  this  is,  the  devil  has  made  it  an  instrument  of 
stirring  up  much  strife  and  ill  feeling  amongst  the  people,  and  causingthein 
to  “ speak  all  manner  of  evil  against  us  falsel^^”  In  the  absence  of  a con- 
gregation this  morning,  we  had  to  comfort  us  this  afternoon  an  overflowing 
Sabbath  school,  to  which  I endeavoied,  as  usual,  to  preach  the  gospel. 
To-night,  too,  I was  enabled  to  declare  the  way  of  salvation,  plainly,  in  the 
hearing  of  our  guest,  Captain  Parker,  of  Bristol.  No  doubt,  however,  he 
had  heard  this  before,  since  Bristol  is  near  to  Clifton,  where  Hannah  More 
lived,  and  Captain  P.  had  often  seen  that  wonderful  woman,  and  received 
tracts  from  her  hands. 

Monday^  Nov.  13//i. — Knowing  how  common  a thing  it  is  amongst  this 
people  to  “ eat  and  devour  one  another’s  ” property  without  cause,  particu- 
larly during  the  present  season,  when  they  have  nothing  else  to  do,  I had 
hoped  that  the  affair  of  the  Captain  would  terminate  with  G.  But  not  so. 
“ 1 was  the  offending  party.”  I had  money,  why  should  not  I be  made  to 
pay  ? said  the  evil  spirits  of  Cavalla.  They  accordingly  went  to  work  to 
force  me  to  pay  for  their  lie.  And  what  course,  thought  they,  would  soon- 
er bring  me  to  terms  than  to  break  up  my  school?  They  determined  to 
adopt  this  course.  This  morning,  while  we  were  sitting  at  breakfast,  with- 
out having  sent  any  message  to  me  on  the  subject,  or  in  any  manner  inti- 
mating that  there  was  any  charge  against  me,  a large  tody  of  men  and  boysj 
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some  armed  with  cutlasses,  entered  our  yard  and  houses  and  drove  off 
every  child  and  native  in  whatever  capacity,  from  our  premises.  We, 
however,  offered  no  resistance,  and  finished  our  breakfast. 

Tuesday^  Nov.  14/7/. — This  morning,  learning  that  the  Nyekbade  (old 
men,)  to  whom  I have  always  looked  for  protection  in  difficulties,  w^ere 
about  to  leave  their  place  to  attend  a grand  council  of  the  Grebo  tribe,  about 
to  convene  at  Cape  Palmas,  I sent  to  town,  by  the  hands  of  my  assistant 
teacher,  a communication,  enumerating  my  grievances  and  asking  for  re- 
dress. I complained,  1st,  That  strangers  had  been  forced  from  my  pre- 
mises, contrary  to  the  custom  of  their  own  country,  as  well  as  that  of  civi- 
lized ones.  2d,  The  female  scholars,  whose  betrothment  money  had  been 
paid  by  the  mission  in  consideration  of  services  to  be  rendered  by  youths 
to  whom  they  were  betrothed,  and  over  whom,  therefore,  the  people  had  no 
control.  3d,  'Fhat  all  this  had  been  done  without  ever  having  given  me  the 
slightest  intimation  of  any  crime  alleged  against  me.  I demanded,  there- 
fore, the  immediate  return  of  the  girls  or  the  money  which  had  been  ex- 
pended on  their  account,  and  also  payment  for  the  outrage.  At  the  same 
time  I stated  that  I was  ready  to  go  to  town  and  talk  the  matter  over  with 
the  people,  as  soon  as  the  children  should  be  returned  to  school. 

Through  the  influence  of  the  old  men,  most  of  tlie  girls  were  returned, 
but  the  people  refused  to  allow  the  boys  to  come  back,  or  to  pay  anything 
until  1 should  go  to  town  and  “ talk  the  palaver.”  This  I declined  doing 
until  the  punishment  which  had  been  inflicted  upon  me,  without  a hearing, 
should  be  withdrawn. 

Wednesday.,  Nov.  15///. — The  people  were  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the 
stand  that  I had  taken  in  regard  to  their  conduct.  That  one  man  should 
oppose  himself  to  a multitude,  though  their  cause  might  be  confessedly 
wrong,  and  his  right,  was  something  that  these  people  could  not  under- 
stand. Still  less  could  they  comprehend  that  he  would  not  yield.  Tliey 
therefore  determined  to  adopt  more  extreme  measures.  To  night,  about 
8 o’clock,  the  “ Sedibo  ” (literally,  “ freemen,”)  ran  out  of  town,  and  in  a 
tumultuous  and  threatening  manner  approached  our  house,  and  published 
(for  this  body  makes  laws)  the  following  mandate  : 1st,  that  none  of  our 
boys  belonging  to  Cavalla  should  come  in  our  yard  ; 2d,  that  they  should 
wear  only  such  clothing  as  is  worn  by  children  of  their  asre  amongst  their 
people,  (inmost  cases  none;)  3d,  That  no  one  wearing  clothes  should  go 
to  their  town,  and  that  I should  not  go  to  the  chapel  to  preach  ; 4th,  that 
the  people  should  not  attend  religious  services  ; 5th,  That  the  scholars 
while  in  town  should  not  attend  worship  at  G’s.  house,  as  had  been  their 
custom  ; 6th,  That  no  one  should  be  seen  reading  a book. 

Thursday Nov.  16///. — This  morning  the  books  which  I sent  to  town 
for  the  hoys  to  read,  were  brought  home.  1 was  informed,  too,  that  the 
boys,  who  thus  far  had  associated  together,  had  been  forbidden  to  do  so, 
and  that  they  had  been  compelled  to  lay  aside  their  mission  clothing  for 
such  as  was  given  them  by  their  friends,  and  some  of  them  for  a slate  of 
perfect  nudity.  My  interpreter  told  me  that  at  one  time  they  forbid  his 
<joming  to  my  house,  but  that  he  told  them  plainly  he  would  come,  and 
they  desisted.  I suppose  the  prohibition  to  our  goin»-  to  town,  if  ever 
3nade,  was  withdrawn,  as  nearly  all  our  family  have  passed  through  it  to-day. 

It  has  been  most  gratifying  to  witness  the  manner  in  which  our  Christian 
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boys,  and  indeed  all  our  scholars,  have  received  this  persecution.  As  long: 
as  they  were  permitted  to  do  so,  they  remained  together,  and,  whenever 
they  d^red,  came  secretly  at  nig;ht  to  see  us.  We  received  from  them 
three  or  four  notes,  expressing  their  sympathy  witli  us,  and  reminding  us 
that  we  were  suffering  the  common  lot  of  Christians,  as  well  as  that  of  their 
Jmrd  and  Master,  Jesus  Christ.  As  many  as  have  been  permitted  by  their 
parents  to  do  so,  have  gone  to  other  stations  connected  with  the  mission. 

Sunday,  Nov.  I9lh. — Having  been  credibly  informed  that  the  people 
had  been  forbidden  by  the  Sedibo  to  attend  my  preaching,  I thought  it  use- 
less to  attempt  it  to-day  in  town.  I held  service,  however,  for  our  own 
family  this  morning  in  the  boys’ school-house,  and  had  Sunday-school  this 
afternoon.  Gnebwi  and  family,  and  the  school  from  Kablah  attended. 

Sunday,  Nov.  2Qfli. — The  last  week  has  passed  away  without  any 
favorable  change  in  the  people.  Indeed,  they  have  thought  of  little  else 
but  to  drink  palm  wine,  and  ‘Ho  be  drunken  ” of  the  same.  I made  my 
usual  visit  yesterday  to  Kablah,  examined  the  school  there,  and  preached 
to  a small  congregation.  In  the  Sunday-school  this  afternoon  we  had  fifty 
attendants,  including  the  boys  from  Kablah. 

Sunday,  Dec.  Sd. — Another  sabbath  has  passed  without  my  having  beeir 
permitted  to  do  any  thing  directly  for  the  spiritual  benefit  of  the  heathen 
around  me.  The  sin,  liowever,  rests  upon  their  own  heads,  inasmuch  as- 
they  have  put  the  gospel  away  from  them.  The  day,  however,  has  not,  I 
trust,  been  spent  without  some  profit.  It  was  my  privilege  this  morning 
to  administer  the  communion  to  twelve  persons,  including  four  of  our 
scholars,  one  of  them  having  come  secretly  to  enjoy  this  blessed  ordinance. 
I likewise  admitted  to  the  visible  fold  of  Christ,  by  baptism,  the  infant 
child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mor.'e,  our  teachers  at  Grahvvay. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  5fh. — This  afternoon  the  Sedibo  came  to  our  house,  and 
took  forcibly  away,  the  second  time,  our  girls,  together  with  some  boys 
from  other  towns  and  tribes,  who  had  come  to  us  secretly.  The  cause  of 
this  new  outrage  was  the  following ; 

For  the  last  six  weeks  the  headmen  of  the  Grebo  tribe  have  been  assem- 
bled in  general  council,  at  Cape  Palmas,  as  before  stated,  to  settle  their 
difficulties  with  one  another,  and  with  surrounding  tribes.  At  the  close  of 
their  conference,  they  determined  to  raise  the  price  of  their  produce  50  per 
cent.  They  made  known  their  determination  to  the  governor,  who  refused 
to  give  their  price.  They  then  passed  laws  that  all  native  children,  in 
whatever  capacity  they  might  be,  should  be  taken  from  the  Americans  until 
their  prices  were  paid.  Our  school  girls,  they  said  were  included.  Their 
laws  further  declared  that  nothing  of  any  description  should  be  sold  to  the 
Americans;  and  that  no  intercourse  with  them  should  be  allowed  until 
their  demands  were  granted.  All  strangers  from  other  tribes,  also,  were  to 
be  prohibited  from  selling  either  to  us  or  the  colony.  On  hearing  of  these 
laws,  and  that  it  was  the  design  of  the  people  to  break  up  our  school, 
brother  Smith  (who  was  providentially  with  me)  and  I went  to  town  and 
called  the  people  together,  to  know  the  truth  of  what  we  had  heard.  We 
were  informed  that  such  laws  had  been  passed,  and  that  the  Cavalla  people 
were  determined  to  execute  them,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned.  We 
then  read  to  them  the  written  agreements  into  which  they  had  entered’ 
three  months  ago,  by  which  they  bound  themselves,  that  in  case  of  an)r 
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controversy  arising  between  them  and  the  colony  in  regard  to  trade,  we  were 
not  to  be  molested  until  it  was  settled,  when  we  should  give  whatever 
prices  they  might  agree  upon.  They  said  it  was  true  they  had  made  such 
an  agreement,  but  that  their  doings  were  annulled  by  the  voice  of  their 
tribe.  We  told  them  that  whatever  power  their  council  might  have  then 
over  their  own  boys,  it  could  not  authorize  them  to  drive  strangers  from 
my  premises,  and  still  less  to  interfere  with  the  girls  whose  betiothment 
money  had  been  paid  by  the  mission,  and  warned  them  against  any  inter- 
ference with  them.  They  maintained  that  they  would  take  all  from  school. 
As  I had  told  them,  how'ever,  that  I intended  to  visit  Mt.  Vaughan  the  next 
day,  and  should  leave  my  wife  alone,  they  promised  that  nothing  farther 
should  be  done  until  I returned.  1 left  them,  relying  upon  their  promise  ; 
but  scarcely  had  I reached  my  house,  before  a tumultuous  mob  again  en- 
tered and  dragged  away  all  our  children  except  two,  who  had  run  up-stairs 
and  hid  themselves  under  the  bed.  Fearing  worse  consequences,  however, 
as  soon  as  the  people  had  gone,  we  sent  them  also  (weeping  bitterly  a 
parting  with  us)  to  town. 

Mr.  Smith’s  school,  at  the  River  Cavalla  station,  was  broken  up  yester- 
day, and  rumor  says  the  one  at  Mt.  Vaughan  also. 

Dec.  6th. — Left  alone  to  day,  except  by  the  few  colonist  scholars  and 
assistants  who  are  with  us,  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  realizing  our 
situation.  We  find  ourselves  located  in  a tribe  which  has  determined  to 
break  up  all  our  schools — refused  to  hear  us  preach,  to  interpret  for  us  or 
to  sell  us  any  thing.  Avowedly,  all  this  is  only  designed  to  raise  the  price 
of  their  produce  ; and  accustomed  as  we  are  to  tlie  violent  measures  of  the 
people,  we  might  suppose  that  it  has  no  ulterior  object,  but  for  some  ex- 
traordinary features  connected  with  it. 

1st.  The  various  towns  of  the  Grebo  tribe  have  been  united  by  their  late 
council,  under  one  head.  King  Freemen,  of  Cape  Palmas,  and  are  all  to 
unite  in  any  war  which  he  may  propose. 

2d.  The  entire  separation  of  the  natives  from  the  colonists,  which  has 
been  made,  indicates  something  far  more  serious  than  any  mere  quarrel 
about  trade.  To  the  windward,  I learn,  it  is  an  infallible  sign  of  warlike 
intentions. 

3d.  The  mingling  missionaries  with  the  colony.  Hitherto  there  has 
been  a distinction  made.  This  people  has  made  a written  agreement  to 
do  so  in  matters  of  the  kind  now  pending.  But  they  make  no  distinction 
whatever. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  it  is  reported  that  the  colony  and  natives  at  Cape 
Palmas  are  on  the  eve  of  engaging  in  \var.  In  this  event  shall  not  we  be 
necessarily  involved  ? Under  these  circumstances  had  w'e  not  better 
move?  But,  then,  how  can  we?  ^Irs.  Payne  cannot  walk  to  Cape  Pal-’ 
mas,  the  natives  will  not  take  her,  and  she  has  no  conveyance  thither.  In 
view  of  all  the  considerations  which  presented  themselves  to  our  minds, 
we  determined  that  it  would  be  best  for  brother  Smith  to  take  my  horse  and 
proceed  to  Mt.  Vaughan,  and,  with  brother  Hazlehurst,  to  request  commo- 
dore Perry,  now  daily  expected  at  Cape  Palmas,  \vith  the  U.  S.  squadron, 
to  send  a vessel  down  to  take  us  off. 

Brother  Smith  left  us  alone  after  breakfast,  and  we  proceeded  to  make 
such  arrangements  as  we  might,  without  exciting  suspicions  of  our  intention 
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to  move,  as,  if  known,  it  might  excite  the  natives  to  robbery,  if  not  vio- 
lence. This  afternoon  I recived  a note  from  Mr.  Moore,  our  teacher  at 
Grahway,  by  the  hands  of  a colonist  informing  me  that  the  squadron  was 
in  sight  off  Cape  Palmas.  We  had  little  expectation,  however,  of  seeing 
anything  of  it  to  day,  not  imagining  how  any  message  could  be  sent  to  it 
by  our  brethren  at  Mt.  Vaughan  so  soon.  We  were  not  a little  surprised, 
therefore,  as  we  stood  upon  our  piazza,  and  were  looking  out  by  a beauti- 
ful moonlight  upon  the  sea,  to  observe  a large  vessel  moving  down  majes- 
tically from  the  windward,  and  presently  come  to  anchor  just  off  our  house. 
We  could  not  doubt  that  it  was  one  of  the  squadron.  At  half  past  ten 
o’clock,  just  as  we  were  retiring  to  bed,  we  were  startled  by  a loud  rap  at 
the  front  door.  It  was  opened,  and  four  Kroomen  entered  in  man-of-war 
dress,  and  delivered  to  me  two  letters,  one  from  Mr.  Hazlehurst  and  the 
other  from  Captain  Abbot,  commanding  the  U.  S.  ship  Decatur.  It  ap- 
pears that  as  soon  as  Mr.  Hazlehurst  saw  the  squadron  approaching,  he 
procured  a canoe,  and  with  two  colonists  (no  native  would  accompany  him) 
went  out  to  the  flag  ship  Macedonian,  Commodore  Perry,  immediately  on 
getting  information  of  our  situation,  made  signals  for  the  Decatur,  w'hich 
had  not  yet  come  to  anchor,  to  bear  down  the  coast,  and  for  her  comman- 
der to  come  on  board  his  ship.  Capt.  A.  received  instructions  to  repair  to 
this  place,  and  to  render  us  any  assistance  we  might  need.  As  soon  as  he 
came  to  anchor  he  addressed  to  me  the  letter,  now  received  by  the  Kroo- 
men, couched  in  the  most  kind,  Christian  terms,  and  offering  to  come  on 
shore  with  an  armed  force,  early  in  the  mornincr,  if  necessary.  In  ac- 
knowdedging  his  kind  favour,  I recommended  him  to  bring  the  armed 
force,  as  I had  heard  of  threats  to  detain  the  Kroomen  who  brought  his 
letter,  and  also  to  seize  his  boats  in  case  they  were  landed. 

Thursday,^  Dec.  1th. — This  morning  at  nine  o’clock  we  saw  four  large 
boats,  a smaller  one,  and  a canoe,  coming  from  the  Decatur  towards  the 
shore.  In  a short  time  they  had  landed,  and  the  captain  sent  a Krooman 
to  apprise  me  of  the  fact.  I immediately  proceeded  to  where  he  was,  pass- 
ing on  my  w^ay  through  crow^ds  of  men,  women  and  children,  who  with 
mingled  feelings  of  dread,  anxiety  and  indignation,  pressed  forward  to 
behold  the  new  exhibition  of  Kobo  Sedibo  (foreign  soldiers)  landing  on 
their  shores.  Captain  Abbot,  who  had  brought  out  to  me  a letter  of  intro- 
duction from  his  pastor.  Rev.  Mr.  Hathaway,  of  Warren,  R.  I.,  received  me 
as  a Christian  friend,  and  we  were  escorted  by  a company  of  marines  to 
my  house. 

After  breakfast  the  captain  called  together  the  headmen  in  our  school- 
house  to  talk  over  our  difficulties.  He  held  in  his  hand  the  deed  of  the 
mission  lot  which  the  people  had  given  us,  together  with  their  written 
agreement  lately  made  with  us,  not  to  involve  the  mission  in  “palavers,” 
like  that  professedly  existing  between  them  and  the  colonial  authorities. 
He  reminded  tliem  of  our  character  and  object  in  settling  amongst  them, 
and  how  necessary  it  was  to  accomplish  this  object,  that  we  should  not  be 
subjected  to  outrages  like  those  which  they  had  lately  been  committing 
upon  us.  If  they  were  really  friendly  to  us,  let  them  at  once  restore  our 
scholars,  and  repair  the  injury  which  they  had  done  us.  In  conclusion,  he 
informed  them  that  he  and  the  squadron  with  which  he  was  connected,  had 
been  sent  by  their  great  chief,  not  to  make  war,  but  to  promote  peace  and 
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good  will  between  Africans  themselves,  and  between  them  and  all  Ameri- 
cans with  whom  they  were  connected.  At  the  same  time,  if  they  injured 
Americans  they  were  at  hand  to  protect  them. 

This  show  of  protection  I had  hoped  would  be  sufficient  to  repress  the 
lawless  spirit  at  present  abroad  amongst  this  people,  and  settle  our  difficulties 
at  once.  I w’as  disappointed.  The  headmen  reported  the  views  which  they 
had  expressed  to  Mr.  Smith  and  myself,  and  also  their  alleged  grievances 
in  the  case  of  the  British  vessel.  The  captain  told  them  that  they  had 
abundant  proof  that  the  latter  was  a fabrication,  and  in  regard  to  the  former, 
their  council  had  no  right  to  make  them  do  wrong,  and  that  they  ought  to 
fulfil  their  written  agreement.  In  other  w’ords,  they  should  return  their 
children  to  school,  and  restore  the  money  which  they  had  made  my  inter- 
preter pay  unjustly  for  sending  off  my  letter  to  the  British  vessel. 

Much  loud  and  angry  talk  now  ensued.  Some  said  they  must  first  talk 
the  matter  over  in  town,  others  that  their  general  council  must  meet,  the 
greater  part  that  they  could  not  retract  the  position  theyhad  taken.  Per- 
ceiving that  they  would  yield  nothing,  and  that,  therefore,  our  longer  stay 
amongst  them  would  be  in  vain,  if  it  did  not  place  our  lives  in  jeopardy,  I 
requested  Capt.  Abbot  to  take  us  off,  with  such  of  our  effects  as  w'e  could 
remove  at  a short  notice. 

We  now  commenced  with  mournful  hearts  to  leave  a place  endeared  to 
us  by  so  many  trials  and  sufferings,  and  toils  and  encouragements.  As  soon 
tis  a boat-load  of  things  w^as  got  ready.  Captain  A.  embarked  with  them, 
leaving  one  of  the  lieutenants,  with  other  officers,  to  attend  to  the  rest. 
When  the  first  baggage  was  pul  in  the  boats,  there  was  much  excitement, 
the  people  now  realizing  for  the  first  time  that  we  were  really  about  to  leave. 
At  this  time  some  young  men  who  were  attached  to  us,  ran  to  our  house 
and  entreated  us  not  to  leave.  We  continued  our  preparations.  In  the 
meantime,  the  people  seemed  to  be  collecting  from  the  surrounding  small 
towns,  with  their  guns,  apprehensive,  as  I suppose,  of  an  attack  from  the 
marines;  but  no  other  demonstration  of  hostilities  on  their  part,  that  I am 
aware  of,  was  made.  At  2^  o’clock,  P.  M.,  we  had  packed  up  all  our  things 
that  we  could  conveniently  take  off,  and  w'ere  on  our  way  to  the  beach.  Dr. 
Wolfly,  of  the  Decatur,  was  walking  before  me  with  Mrs.  Payne.  Imme- 
diately on  passing  through  the  gate,  they  were  met  by  Yellow  Will,  the 
second  man  in  rank  to  Freeman  in  the  Grebo  tribe,  and  the  king  of  Cavalla. 
He  entreated  Mrs.  Payne  not  to  leave,  and  the  Doctor  not  to  take  her  aw^ay. 
They  repeated  the  same  request,  with  great  apparent  earnestness  to  me. 
Yellow  Will  assured  me  that  Freeman  had  called  the'Grand  Council  to  re- 
assemble, and  that  the  palaver  ” should  be  “ set’’  the  next  day  at  Cape 
Palmas.  I told  him,  when  I heard  that  every  thing  was  settled,  I might 
think  of  returning.  The  concourse  of  people  assembled  on  the  beach,  as 
we  passed  along,  exceeded  any  thing  I had  ever  seen.  The  whole  popula- 
tion of  Cavalla,  about  4000  souls,  must  have  been  present  to  witness  the 
strange  spectacle  before  them.  A most  touching  scene  was  presented  just 
as  we  were  embarking.  G.,  my  interpreter,  who  has  remained  faithful  to 
us  in  all  our  difficulties,  was  taken  ill  about  a week  ago.  He  was  much 
persecuted  even  after  he  was  taken  sick,  by  the  heathen  townsmen,  who 
would  taunt  him,  as  they  passed  by  his  house,  with  such  expressions  as 
these  : “ He  said  he  trusted  God,  let  us  see  what  his  God  w’ill  do  for  him. 
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He  renounced  the  customs  and  gregrees  of  his  fathers,  and  what  has  now 
befallen  him  ?”  Others  would  say,  “ He  is  not  sick,  he  only  feigns  to  be, 
to  save  himself  from  “ palavers,”  or  to  induce  Payne  to  send  him  good  food.” 
These  expressions  were  so  painful  to  him,  that  two  days  ago  he  begged  me 
not  to  visit  him.  I continued,  however,  to  do  so,  or  send  him  medicine 
until  yesterday,  when  my  messenger  returned  to  me  with  the  information 
that  G.  could  not  be  found.  His  near  relatives  had  hid  him,  as  usual  in 
cases  of  severe  illness,  for  fear  of  witchcraft.  On  hearing  that  I was  about 
to  leave,  however,  he  caused  himself  t j be  taken  back  to  his  house,  and 
sent  a boy  to  inform  me  of  it.  I told  the  messenger  that  I would  see  him 
belore  I left ; but  so  much  had  I to  occupy  my  mind,  that  I had  almost  for- 
gotten my  promise,  when  to  my  astonishment,  I was  told  about  1 o’clock 
that  he  had  been  brought  to  the  house  and  desired  to  see  me.  On  going 
into  the  room  where  he  was  lying,  he  fixed  his  sunken  eyes  upon  me,  and 
thus  addressed  me  : “ Mr.  Payne,  have  I not  always  told  you  thatl  wished 
to  accompany  you  wherever  you  go,  and  to  die  in  the  mission  ? And  now 
you  are  going  away  to  leave  me  to  die  amongst  my  enemies.  I know  you 
are  a God-man  (preacher  of  the  gospel,)  but  I do  not  think  I could  have 
treated  yoic  so.”  1 assured  him  how  sorry  I had  been  at  the  thought  of 
leaving  him,  but  had  supposed  that  his  state  of  health,  and  the  opposition  of 
his  friends,  would  oppose  insuperable  obstacles  to  his  removal.  Still  if  it 
was  his  request,  I would  ask  the  captain  to  have  him  taken  on  board  the 
ship.  He  said  it  teas  his  request.  The  captain  most  cheerfully  granted  it,, 
and  Dr.  Wolfly,  on  learning  the  circumstances  connected  wdth  him,  took  a 
most  lively  interest  in  his  case.  He  was  placed  in  a hammock,  and  taken 
to  the  place  of  embarkation.  And  now  came  the  mournful  spectacle.  Some 
of  his  most  intimate  friends  and  nearest  niale  relatives  pressed  around  him, 
and  besought  him  with  tears  not  to  leave  his  country.  His  women  wept 
bitterly.  Two  female  relatives,  however,  of  his  father’s  family,  fixed  the 
attention  of  all  spectators.  The  one,  judging  from  her  shrivelled  form  and 
tottering  step,  and  sunken  cheeks,  had  passed  three-score  years  and  ten,  the 
other  was  a middle  aged  woman.  As  the  hammock  was  lying  on  the  ground^ 
they  threw  themselves  down,  and  rolling  over  in  the  sand,  cast  their  arms 
around  them  in  wild  gesticulations,  accompanied  with  the  soul-rending 
wailings  and  cries  which  only  the  heathen  can  make.  When  the  boat  in 
which  G.  was  placed  hauled  off  from  the  shore,  they  followed  it  in  water 
up  to  their  necks,  plunging-  into  the  raging  surf,  and  making  all  those  pas- 
sionate exhibitions  of  feeling,  usual  on  accompanying  a near  relative  to  his 
final  resting-place.  Indeed  they  expected  to  see  their  relative  no  more, 
and  there  was  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  their  expectation  was  well 
founded.  At  3 o’clock,  P.  M.,  we  were  all  safely  on  board  the  Decatur* 
The  captain  gave  us  up  his  state-room,  and  made  us  as  comfortable  as  sea- 
sick people  could  possibly  be.  He  remarked  to  me,  after  being  some  time 
on  board,  that  he  had  felt  disquieted  at  the  idea  of  my  being  compelled  to 
leave  my  station,  but  had  been  somew'hat  reconciled  to  it  on  finding  the 
text  for  the  day  in  “ Daily  Food,”  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  reading, 
to  be — “ It  is  expedient  for  you  that  I go  away.”  He  hoped  all  would 
come  right  at  last.  To-night  we  sail  for  Cape  Palmas. 

Friday,  Dec.  Sth. — On  awaking,  this  morning  we  found  ourselves  off 
Cape  Palmas,  with  the  United  States  ships  Macedonian  and  Saratoga  or 
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our  leeward  side.  It  was  to  be  a day  of  new  anxiety  to  us.  A report  was 
in  circulation,  that  yesterday  the  colonists  had  shot  three  (according  to 
one  account  four)  natives,  and  that  the  commodore  had  gone  on  shore  the 
day  before  to  prevent  immediate  hostilities.  How  providential  that  we 
had  left  our  station,  since,  in  case  of  war  breaking  out,  in  all  probability 
we  must  have  been  involved  ! But  what  was  our  situation  ! On  board  of 
a man-of-war,  not  knowing  where  we  might  land  in  safety  ! The  captain 
again  comforted  us  from  his  “ Daily  Food  ” — “ Fear  not,  I am  with  thee,’' 
was  the  text  for  the  day. 

After  breakfast,  by  invitation  of  Captain  Abbot,  1 accompanied  him  on 
board  the  Macedonian  to  see  the  commodore.  He  received  me  with  great 
courtesy,  and  after  some  general  conversation  in  regard  to  his  movements 
on  the  coast,  &c.  he  gave  me  an  account  of  the  events  of  yesterday  at  Cape 
Palmas. 

It  appears  that  so  much  apprehension  had  been  excited  amongst  the  col- 
onists by  the  extreme  measures  of  the  late  General  Council  of  the  natives, 
that  they  have  thought  it  necessary  ever  since  to  be  under  arms.  A com- 
pany is  stationed  at  Mt.  Tubman,  just  beyond  Mt.  Vaughan,  on  iheinterior 
frontier  of  the  colony.  Yesterday,  a party  of  Bushmen  of  the  same  tribe 
that  murdered  a colonist  (Parker,)  and  family  five  years  ago,  and  which 
has  never  settled  that  matter  with  the  colony — appeared  at  Mt.  'Pubmanin 
their  wardresses.  They  professed,to  be  on  tbeir  w'ay  to  attend  the  fune- 
ral of  a friend  who  had  died  at  Cape  Palmas.  As  it  is  the  custom  of  the 
country  to  fire  guns  on  such  occasions,  and  they  are  at  war  with  a neighbor- 
ing town,  this  statement  might  be  true,  their  warlike  appearance  notwith- 
standing. Still,  as  they  had  been  allowed  to  pass  under  a peaceable  pre- 
text when  they  killed  Parker,  a few  years  ago,  the  guard  refused  to  allow 
them  to  do  so  now,  unless  they  would  leave  their  guns.  This  they  refused 
to  do,  and  started  to  run  off.  They  were  fired  upon  and  some  of  them 
killed,  as  before  related. 

The  colony  was  now  thrown  into  great  alarm.  The  commodore,  on 
learning  the  state  of  things,  sent  on  shore  nine  or  ten  armed  boats,  accom- 
panying them  himself.  Apprehending  that  there  might  be  an  attack  by 
the  Bushmen  on  Mt.  Tubman,  he  set  out  with  a detachment  of  marines  in 
that  direction.  As  might  have  been  anticipated  by  those  acquainted  with 
African  warfare,  no  attack  was  made.  In  such  cases  the  natives  do  not  act 
without  deliberation.  A new  enemy  was  now  raised  up  against  the  colony 
— the  Bushmen. 

This  morning,  according  to  arrangements  made  yesterday,  the  commo- 
dore met  delegates  from  the  various  Grebo  towns,  with  the  Governor  of  the 
colony,  with  a view  to  settling  the  difficulties  between  them.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  Captains  Mayo  and  Tatnall  of  the  Macedonian  and  Saratoga, 
with  some  twelve  armed  boats.  He  met  the  Governor  and  delegates  ac- 
cording to  appointment.  I was  not  present  at  the  interview,  but  was  in- 
formed that  the  commodore  stated  the  respective  rights  of  the  colonists  and 
natives,  and  both  explained  and  commended  the  character  and  designs  o 
Christian  Missions.  He  recommended  peace  between  the  former,  and  en- 
joined upon  the  natives,  if  they  were  friendly  to  the  missionaries,  to  return 
at  once  their  children  to  the  schools.  He  advised  the  Cavalla  natives  to* 
make  an  apology  to  me  for  what  they  had  done,  and  to  remove  my  bag- 
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gage,  &c.,  back  to  the  station  should  I wish  to  return.  At  the  same  time 
he  told  them,  that  were  he  in  my  place  he  would  not  return  to  a people 
who  had  treated  me  so  badly. 

They  agreed  to  all  he  had  proposed,  and  separated.  How  much  stability 
will  attend  such  a settlement  remains  to  be  proved.  The  colonists,  who 
know  the  treachery  of  the  natives,  cannot  feel  satisfied,  and  remain  under 
arms.  Nor  can  I think,  that  a storm  so  black  and  threatening  in  itsaspect, 
has  been  thus  easily  averted.  Feeling  however,  that  there  is  no  danger  of 
-an  immediate  outbreak  while  the  men-of-war  are  in  the  neighborhood,  I 
landed  my  family  and  effects  to-day,  at  Cape  Palmas,  and  as  there  is  still 
considerable  alarm  at  Mt.  Vaughan  in  consequence  of  the  palaver  with  the 
Bushmen,  I have  thought  it  necessary,  to  preserve  the  health  and  life  of 
my  wife,  to  take  board  for  the  present  on  the  Cape. 

G.,  who  appears  to  be  recovering,  has  been  landed  and  taken  to  Mt. 
Vaughan. 

Saturday,  Dec.  ^th. — To-day  the  commodore  and  officers  of  the  squa- 
dron came  on  shore  to  call  upon  their  acquaintances,  and  invited  a number 
to  dine  on  board  the  frigate.  Many  went  off,  but  our  brethren  at  Mt.  V aughan 
felt  it  unsafe  to  leave  the  station,  and  I had  suffered  so  much  from  sea- 
sickness that  I felt  constrained  to  excuse  myself.  Our  intercourse  with 
these  gentlemen,  though  in  the  midst  of  difficulties,  has  been  most  pleas- 
ing. To  great  intelligence  and  refinement,  some  of  them  add  the  high- 
er ornament  of  Christianity.  Dr.  Rutter,  of  Baltimore,  and  a member  of 
St.  Peter’s  church,  officiates  as  chaplain  on  board  the  Macedonian,  and 
others  in  the  same  ship  are  of  a kindred  spirit.  The  squadron  sails  to-night 
to  Bereby — the  scene  of  the  late  massacre  of  the  crew  of  the  schooner 

Mary  Carver.” 

Late  this  afternoon  a delegation  of  four  men  came  to  me  from  the  Cavalla 
people.  They  had  been  sent,  they  said,  by  their  people,  to  apologize  to 
me  for  the  injury  they  had  done  me,  with  the  promise  that  they  would 
carry  my  things  back  to  the  station,  free  of  expense,  and  restore  all  my 
scholars,  as  soon  as  I would  return  to  demand  them. 

I replied,  that  I had  learned  by  sad  experience  to  distrust  all  their  promi- 
ses, and  that  if  they  really  wished  to  treat  with  me  about  returning  to  them, 
they  must  give  some  more  substantial  proof  of  their  penitence  for  the  past, 
and  good  intentions  for  the  future,  than  mere  words.  In  short,  they  must 
pay  me  four  bullocks  for  the  outrage  which  they  had  committed  against  me. 
This  demand  was  made  with  the  concurrence  of  the  other  members  of  the 
mission,  as  the  best  means  of  preventing  the  repetition  of  the  injury  from 
which  we  now  suffer. 

Sunday,  Dec.  \^th. — So  much  excitement  still  prevails,  that  few  persons 
have  ventured  to  attend  religious  services  to-day  in  the  colony.  A mere 
handful  of  people  assembled  on  the  Cape.  At  Mt.  Vaughan  1 joined  the 
members  of  our  mission  in  public  worship,  and  heard  a sermon  from  the 
Rev.  J.  Smith.  1 found  that  the  school  there  was  not  broken  up,  as  had 
been  reported.  The  brethren  appeared  much  fatigued  b}’  keeping  watch,  as 
they  deem  it  necessary  to  do,  in  view  of  threatened  hostilities  from  the 
Bushmen.  How  far  their  apprehensions  of  an  attack  on  Mt.  Vaughan  are 
well  founded  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  prospect  of  plunder  certainly 
presents  a strong  inducement  to  the  hungry,  enraged  Bushmen,  to  make  it. 
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Tuesday^  Dec.  \2th. — Considerable  anxiety  has  prevailed  in  the  colony 
to-day,  ill  consequence  of  a turn-out  of  the  native  soldiers.  The  occasion 
of  this  I am  inclined  to  think  was  the  discharge  of  a rocket  by  the  colo- 
nists last  night  on  the  Cape,  which  w'as  construed  by  the  ignorant  natives 
into  a hostile  demonstration,  designed  to  intimidate  them.  The  display  of 
the  natives  to-day  was  designed  to  show  off  their  strength,  and  to  make  the 
impression  upon  the  colonists  that  they  were  not  afraid. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  natives  since  the  palaver  was  professedly 
settled  by  the  commodore,  has  been  peaceable.  Some  trade  has  been  brought 
in,  and  theie  is  no  show  of  hostile  intentions.  Still  with  a knowledge  of 
the  late  intentions  of  this  people,  and  past  experience  of  their  perfidy,  a 
volcano  may  be  ready  to  burst  under  apparently  the  calmest  surface.  The 
colonists  know  this,  and  are  wisely  on  the  alert. 

Some  information  communicated  to  me  this  afternoon  by  a native  in  whom 
I have  great  confidence,  proves  this  view  to  be  too  well  sustained.  He  sta- 
ted, that  the  great  object  of  the  late  council,  vvas  to  unite  the  Grebo  tribe 
in  a war  against  the  colony,  including  Americans  of  all  descriptions. 
That  he  w'as  present  when  all  the  grievances  received  from  the  colony  by 
the  natives,  since  it  was  planted,  were  enumerated  and  declared  to  be  jus- 
tifiable cause  for  war.  Some  persons  proposed  to  begin  hostilities  at  once 
by  sending  out  into  the  interior  and  killing  a colonist  located  as  a teacher 
in  the  Grebo  country,  by  the  Methodist  mission.  When  this  proposition 
was  overuled,  trade  was  made  the  pretext  for  exciting  hostilities. 

I asked  him  wliat  was  the  design  of  ail  this.  Did  they  wish  or  expect 
to  exterminate  the  colonists.  He  said  by  no  means.  They  roished  to 
subdue  them,  or  make  them  afraid  of  them  (the  natives.)  I asked  him  if 
he  thought  there  would  be  any  danger  of  an  outbreak  while  the  men-of-war 
were  near.  He  thought  not,  but  advised  me  for  the  time  being  to  lookout 
for  myself,  and  call  no  man  friend f 

Sunday,  Dec.  \lth. — Passed  this  morning  with  Mrs.  Payne  at  Mt. 
Vaughan,  where  I preached  from  Exodus  xiv.  13 — “ Fear  ye  not,  stand 
still,  and  see  the  salvation  of  the  fiOrd.”  I met  there  six  native  boys  and 
one  girl,  who  had  followed  ns  from  Cavalla,  on  learning  that  we  were  at 
Cape  Palmas.  Some  of  these  went  to  Taboo,  while  our  difficulties  con- 
tinued at  Cavalla,  but  on  hearing  that  the  prohibition  to  their  returning  to 
school  was  withdrawn,  came  immediately  atMt.  Vaughan. 

TVednesday , Dec.  20th. — To-day  Commodore  Perry,  with  three  vessels, 
returned  to  Bereby,  having  burned  seven  towns,  and  killed,  according  to 
report,  from  eight  to  tw’^elve  natives.  The  commodore  thinking  no  doubt 
that  his  success  there  had  sufficiently  intimidated  the  surrounding  tribes, 
settled  the  difficulties  with  the  Babo  and  Plabo  towns,  supposed  to  be  im- 
plicated in  the  aifair  of  the  “ Mary  Carver,”  by  making  treaties  with  them. 
The  way  is  therefore  open  for  the  re-occupation  of  the  stations  at  Rock- 
boukah  and  Taboo,  as  soon  as  laborers  can  be  procured. 

This  afternoon  ten  men  came  from  Cavalla,  to  bring  me  three  bullocks, 
having  brought  one  a few  days  ago,  thus  completing  the  number  required  of 
them  to  “ set”  our  palaver.  I had  heard,  however,  from  very  good  au- 
thority, that  these  bullocks  were  taken  from  the  family  of  my  interpreter, 
as  a fine  upon  him  for  having  taken  off  my  letter  to  the  trading  vessel, 
which,  as  before  slated,  was  the  innocent  cause  of  our  difficulties  ! I told 
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the  people  that  I could  not  therefore  receive  the  bullocks  until  I could  send 
and  ascertain  the  truth  of  tliis  report,  since,  if  true,  I could  have  nothing 
to  do  with  them. 

Friday,  Dec.  22d. — Having  ascertained  in  a satisfactory  manner  that  the 
bullocks  were  taken  from  my  interpreter’s  family,  and  that  tlie  people 
threatened  moreover,  in  case  these  were  returned,  and  they  had  to  pay  their 
own,  they  would  expel  that  family  from  their  community,  I concluded  to 
send  back  the  bullocks  this  morning  to  the  people,  with  the  message,  that 
I wanted  no  more  bullocks,  but  wished  to  remove  my  remaining  things 
from  the  station.  I am  forced  to  this  last  alternative,  from  a conviction  that 
there  seemed  little  probability  of  my  doing  good  amongst  a people  who 
■could  so  wantonly  injure  me,  and  then,  so  far  from  making  any  reparation, 
are  evidently  determined  to  persevere  in  their  iniquitous  measures.  I feel 
too,  that  it  woidd  be  wrong  to  subject  an  innocent  family  to  the  calamity 
threatened  to  that  of  my  interpreter  by  their  enraged  countrymen.  Painful, 
therefore,  as  is  the  thought,  it  would  appear  necessary^  for  me  to  sever  my' 
connexion  with  Cavalla. 

Sunday,  Dec.  24//i. — I spent  to-day  at  Mt.  Vaughan,  and  brothers  Smith 
and  Hazlehurst  being  too  unwell  to  attend  church,  1 officiated  morning  and 
afternoon.  On  the  latter  occasion  I addressed  about  GO  mission  children, 
collected  together  from  its  various  stations.  It  was  extremely  gratifying  to 
meet  so  many  in  view  of  their  having  been  lately  scattered  abroad.  I felt 
great  cause  for  gratitude  and  encouragement,  that  such  a number  of  my 
little  flock  should  have  followed  me,  and  indeed  that  all  present  gave  such 
satisfactory  evidence  of  their  attachment  to  the  mission,  as  was  manifested 
by  their  assembling  together  at  this  time.  In  concluding  my  remarks,  I ad- 
dressed first  the  Christians,  and  after  alluding  to  our  late  trials,  asked  them 
if  they  were  still  resolved  to  persevere  in  their  Christian  course.  They  all 
gave  a hearty  response  in  the  affirmative.  I then  spoke  to  the  children 
collectively,  reminded  them  of  the  fate  efforts  of  their  people  to  break  up 
the  schools,  and  our  unchanging  purpose  to  impart  to  them  the  blessings  of 
education  and  religion,  and  appealed  to  them  to  know  if  they  weie  deter- 
mined to  co-operate  \vith  us,  and  if  they  were,  to  rise  up.  Instantly'  every 
child  stood  up,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  I doubt  not,  in  obedience  to 
the  spontaneous  impulses  of  their  hearts. 

Monday,  Christmas  Day. — Preached  at  Mt.  Vaughan,  to  a full  congre- 
gation, composed,  however,  chiefly  of  our  scholars,  and  mission  families. 
Brother  Hazlehurst,  though  unable  to  preach,  administered  the  communion. 

I was  cheered  to  find  amongst  those  who  kneeled  to  receive  the  memo- 
rials of  a Saviour’s  love,  ten  of  the  little  flock  which  God  had  given  me 
from  amongst  the  heathen.  One  other  had  remained  at  the  house  to  wait 
on  Mr.  Smith,  who  is  quite  sick.  Only  two  are  left  amongst  their  people. 
But  these  are  my  most  attaclied,  and  consistent  Christians,  who  though  now 
forced  by  their  parents  to  remain  at  home,  will,  I doubt  not,  follow  me,  if 
at  last  1 am  not  permitted  to  return  to  them. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  2Qth. — To-day  attended  what  was  designed  to  be  the  an- 
nual examination  of  all  the  mission  schools  at  Mt.  Vaughan.  Had  all  our 
scholars  been  present,  it  would  have  been  more  numerously  attended  than 
any  previous  one.  In  consequence  of  our  late  difficulties,  however,  the 
number  assembled  for  examination  was  only  sixty-two.  For  this  number 
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iiowever,  at  such  a time,  and  giving  so  much  evidence  of  interest  and  pro- 
gress in  their  studies,  we  could  not  but  “ thank  God  and  take  courage.” 

T/mrsday,  January  4//^. — To-day  another  deputation  was  sent  to  me 
from  Cavalla,  consisting  of  one  of  the  old  men,  the  head  of  the  Sedibo, 
and  some  others.  It  appears  from  theirstatement  that  the  person  by  whom 
I sent  back  the  bullocks  made.the  impression  upon  the  people,  that  I was 
unwilling  under  any  circumstances  to  return  to  them.  They  had  been  sent, 
they  said,  to  beg  me  to  reconsider  the  matter.  1 told  them  that  1 was  wil- 
ling to  return  to  them  as  soon  as  they  should  manifest  such  a state  of  mind 
as  would  render  it  of  any  use  to  do  so.  That  their  fining  my  interpre- 
ter’s family  on  my  account^  to  obtain  bullocks  to  send  to  me,  showed  that 
their  feelings  were  still  unkind  towards  me.  But  that  if  the  Cavalla  peo- 
ple were  willing  to  pay  the  bullocks,  1 would  return,  This  the  mission  in- 
sisted upon,  as  the  only  satisfactory  evidence  they  could  give  of  the  regret 
for  maltreating  me,  and  their  sincerity  in  begging  me  to  return. 

They  appeared  to  receive  my  remarks  in  good  part,  and  departed. 

Friday^  January  5th, — To-day  Governor  Russwurm  settled  the  “pala- 
ver” with  the  Bushmen  by  paying  them  for  their  people  who  were  shot. 
This  is  cause  for  devout  gratitude  to  Almighty  God,  both  from  mission- 
aries and  the  colony,  as  by  it  tranquility  is  once  more  restored,  and  all  are  en- 
abled to  pursue  the  objects  for  which  they  have  come  to  this  country. 

Cape  Palmas,  January  I \ th,  1844.— After  remaining  here  for  five  weeks, 
in  a state  of  suspense  as  to  what  course  we  ought  to  take,  there  seems  now 
a fair  prospect  of  things  being  settled  in  such  a satisfactory  manner  at  Ca- 
valla as  to  justify  our  speedy  return  thither.  I learned  yesterday  from  a 
man  who  has  been  friendly  to  us  in  all  our  difficulties  there,  that  the  peo- 
ple had  become  very  uneasy  lest  they  should  lose  me  altogether,  in  conse- 
quence of  having  learned  that  I had  made  a visit  to  Rocktown  andFishtown, 
and  that  this  induced  them  to  send  the  last  deputation.  When  that  depu- 
tation returned,  there  was  no  objection  whatever  made  to  paying  in  the 
manner  required.  Two  of  the  bullocks  have  been  collected,  and  the  peo- 
ple are  only  w’aiting  to  get  two  more,  to  bring  them  up  and  “ set  the  pala- 
ver.” A great  reaction,  it  is  said,  has  taken  place,  and  the  Sedibo  (the 
movers  of  all  our  trouble)  are  everywhere  denounced  amongst  the  people. 

Now  that  the  excitement  connected  with  our  late  difficulties  has  passed 
away,  and  w'e  are  enabled  to  take  a calm  and  dispassionate  view  of  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  them,  much  reason  is  seen  for  hoping  that  it  will  re- 
sult in  good  to  the  cause  in  which  we  are  engaged.  'Fhe  providential  arri- 
val of  the  squadron,  just  at  the  moment  when  the  natives  appeared  to  be  in- 
tent upon  a general  outbreak,  not  only  put  an  end  to  that,  but  will  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  similar  ones.  The  prompt  assistance  rendered  my  family 
in  the  hour  of  danger,  must  leave  the  impression  upon  the  natives,  that  mis- 
sionaries may  have  protection  \vhen  they  choose  to  claim  it  and  prevent 
those  acts  of  violence  (generally  the  work  of  a few  leading  evil  spirits,) 
which  make  an  appeal  for  such  protection  necessary.  The  fact,  too,  that 
I refused  to  return  to  a people  who  persecuted  me,  and  put  the  gospel  away 
from  them,  until  they  retract  their  conduct  and  give  pledges  that  it  shall 
not  be  repeated,  will  make  the  natives  at  all  our  stations  more  careful  to  re- 
strain the  few  who  would  injure  their  country  so  far  as  to  deprive  it  of  our 
services.  That  may  be  the  happy  result,  and  that  God  in  this  case  may 
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“ make  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  him,”  and  “ in  all  things  be  glorified,” 
is  my  constant  prayer  ! 

The  committee  will  be  gratified  to  learn,  that  Mrs.  Payne  and  myself  are 
in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health.  Messrs.  Smith  and  Hazlehurst  have 
lately  had  attacks  of  intermittent,  but  are  now  recovered  from  them.  The 
health  of  the  other  members  of  the  mission* is  good. 


CONFUSION  AMONG  THE  ABOLITIONISTS. 

At  the  anniversary  meeting  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  held 
in  New  York  on  Tuesday,  the  greatest  excitement  and  uproar  prevailed. 
A speech  having  been  delivered  by  Mr.  A.  Ballou,  of  Massachusetts,  against 
the  use  of  any  other  means  of  advancing  their  objects  but  that  of  moral 
power,  the  following  ludicrous  and  laughable  scene  is  reported  by  the  Re- 
public to  have  ensued. — Sun. 

The  Rev.  Charles  M.  Dennison,  of  Boston,  next  took  the  platform.  He 
contended  that  slavery  was  a moral  and  political  evil,  upheld  by  the  law, 
and  that  necessarily  the  law  must  be  called  in  to  support  it.  In  calling  in 
the  aid  of  the  law,  he  said  there  was  a weapon  better  than  the  bayonet,  and 
that  was  the  ballot  box. — (Cheers  and  hisses.)  Yes,  this  was  the  moral 
power,  and  on  no  account  would  he  ever  consent  to  part  with  it  in  the  cause 
of  slavery. — (Applause  and  hisses.)  The  power  of  the  ballot  box  was  now 
the  “ cloud,  not  bigger  than  the  man’s  hand,”  but  the  day  is  fast  coming 
when  it  shall  overspread  the  moral  and  political  sky,  and  with  the  rush  of 
the  whirlwind  drive  slavery  from  the  land. — (Cheers.) 

He  regarded  the  views  propounded  by  Mr.  Ballou  as  day- visions  from 
Hopedale. — (Loud  hisses  and  cheers.)  F or  himself  he  felt  satisfied  that  the 
friends  of  Abolition  must  take  society  as  it  is,  and  reform  the  existingevils 
by  the  means  which  God  had  placed  at  their  disposal.  Slavery  was  a great 
evil,  and  had  grown  up  with  the  institutions  of  the  country — it  was  inter- 
woven with  the  very  texture  of  political  power,  and  political  action  alone 
mustremove  it. — (Loud  hisses  and  cheers.)  Yes,  political  action  alone  can 
remove  it.  We  must  carry  our  principles  to  the  ballot  box,  and  there  enter 
our  protest. — (Loud  hisses.)  He  believed  that  it  was  morally  impossible  to 
reform  this  world  by  moral  suasion  alone.  The  tares  must  grow  up  with 
the  wheat,  until  the  day  of  harvest  arrives.  He  would  entreat,  persuade, 
advise  : and  when  all  failed,  he  would  resort  to  political  power  to  break 
what  he  could  not  bend.  (Hisses  and  cheers.)  He  would  not  resort  to 
political  power  until  the  very  last  refuge,  under  the  law  of  God.  He  would 
proceed  by  virtue  of  his  political  rights  to  wage  a war,  not  with  the  bayo- 
net, but  with  that  mighty  instrument  of  God — the  ballot-box.  (Tremen- 
dous hissing  and  loud  applause  from  all  parts  of  the  room.) 

He  then  took  up  Henry  Clay,  and  handled  him  rather  severely.  This 
great  and  illustrious  statesman  (said  he)  had  discovered  that  he  did  not  care 
for  the  influence  of  the  anti-slavery  party  so  long  as  they  confined  their  ef- 
forts to  tracts  and  prayer  meetings ; but  when  he  saw  them  approach  the 
ballot  bbx  he  trembled  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  House.  (Cheers.)  And 
well  he  might;  for  then  he  could  see  the  hand-writing  on  the  wall  of  Ash- 
land, “ Thou  art  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting.”  (Hisses  and 
cheers,  and  uproar.)  He  did  not  mean  anything  disrespectful  to  the  man. 
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but  to  the  principles  which  he  supported.  After  a long  review  of  the  several 
branches  of  moial  influences  enumerated  by  Ballou,  he  concluded  (amid  a 
storm  of  the  most  violent  hisses  and  wild  uproar,)  with  these  words  : “ Who, 
then,  shall  we  follow,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  or  Adin  Ballou,  of  Hopedale?” 
The  scene  which  followed  baffled  all  description — it  exceeded  any  exhibi- 
tion of  feeling  we  have  ever  witnessed  in  a political  assemblage. 

When  at  length  silence  was  obtained,  the  President  took  possession  of 
the  platform,  and  for  several  minutes  he  denounced  the  last  speaker  in  the 
most  violent  and  strong  terms.  What  better  exemplification  could  the 
meeting  have  had  of  the  fact  that  the  platform  was  free,  than  the  exhibi- 
tion they  just  witnessed.  And  was  the  man  who  had  made  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ  a political  engine  associated  with  the  American  ballot-box. 
(Hisses,  hisses.)  It  is  the  man  whom  rallied  with  the  priesthood,  to  put 
down  and  gag  our  female  friends,  and  to  declare  that  their  voice  should  not 
be  heard  in  our  meetings.  (Hundreds  hissing  and  stamping  on  the  floor.) 
This  was  the  man  who  had  dared  to  come  here  and  address  this  meeting. 
He  has  been  heard  freely  and  to  his  heart’s  content,  but  never  was  there 
an  instance  of  great  audacity.  (Several  voices,  never.)  He,  the  Presi- 
dent, asked  whether  any  but  a recreant  priest,  a wolf  in  sheep’s  cloth- 
ing would  have  dared  to  do  this.  (A  violent  opposition  from  the  friends 
of  Garrison  and  Dennison.)  In  the  name  of  every  slave  mother,  he 
pronounced  that  man  a Benedict  Arnold.  (Increased  confusion,  shouts, 
“ No.”  “ Yes.’’)  In  the  name  of  God,  I put  upon  his  forehead  the  brand 
of  Apostate  (the  uproar  exceeds  description,)  to  the  cause  of  the  American 
slave — 

Mr.  Dennison,  jumping  upon  the  forum,  shouted  out  at  the  top  of  his 
voice — “My  friends,  1 can  only  say,  I am  alive  yet.”  (Cheers  and  hisses.) 

Mr.  Garrison — My  friends,  this  is  a free  meeting,  and  we  can  afford  to 
give  the  Benedict  Arnold  party  ten  to  one.  (Shouts  of  “ yes,  yes,”  “ thank 
you,  we  don’t  want  the  odds.”) 

Loud  calls  were  made  fo-r  Dennison,  but  Charles  Burleigh  had  taken 
possession  of  the  platform,  and  he  refused  to  give  it  up,  as  his  right  to  it 
was  questioned.  He  said  he  had  learned  a lesson,  new  indeed  to  him,  that 
the  ballot  box  was  the  sword  of  God.  (Cheers.)  He  had  always  been 
accutomed  to  read  in  the  Bible  that  the  sword  of  the  spirit  is  the  sword  of 
God,  and  he  was  not  prepared  to  throw  away  that  keen  weapon  to  take  up 
that 

“ weapon  surer  yet, 

And  better  than  the  bayonet. 

Mr.  B.  Continued  for  some  time  in  a pleasant  vein  to  ridicule  the  eulogy 
uttered  by  Mr.  Dennison  upon  the  ballot-box,  as  the  instrument  of  God, 
and  which  remarks  were  very  well  received. 

In  Illinois,  slavery  exists  in  opposition  to  the  law  of  ’89.  The  law  as  it 
stands  is  powerful  enough,  but  the  will  to  obey  the  law  is  wanting.  The 
opponents  of  abolition  acknowledge  that  slavery  is  wrong — but  say  they, 
it  has  legal  right  and  must  be  endured,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  opposed 
to  moiality.  Slavery  existed  before  law  ; slavery  w^as  the  curse  of  the 
ignorance  of  the  law,  and  now  should  any  politician  dare  to  propose  slave- 
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ry  lawful,  he  would  be  blasted  forever  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple.— (Cheers.)  Even  Henry  Clay,  the  great,  the  chosen  one  of  a majority 
of  the  people,  (confusion)  let  him  declare  that  he  would  extend  the  influ- 
ence of  slavery,  and  then  see  the  irresistless  wave  which  now  bears  him  on 
to  the  capital — (hisses  and  cheers)  see  how  it  would  as  irresistlessly  roll 
back  and  leave  him  shipwrecked  and  in  the  Clay.  (Cheers  and  hisses.) 
The  Legislature  is  the  creature  of  slavery — slavery  is  the  creature  of  all 
the  pro-slavery  power  and  the  use  of  it. 

Mr.  Dennison  now  gained  the  platform,  somewhat  calmed  by  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Burleigh.  He  regretted  that  the  President  had  branded  him 
as  an  apostate,  but  he  replied  in  the  words  of  the  Scripture,  “By  their 
fruits  you  shall  know  them.”  Had  he  been  President,  he  would  not  have 
branded  any  member  of  the  Abolition  Society  as  a hypocrite  or  an  apos- 
tate. He  acknowledged  that  while  he  adopted  the  slavery  notions  of  Wil- 
liam Lloyd  Garrison,  he  did  not  adopt  his  wild,  visionary  theological 
opinions.  He  had  suffered  contumely  and  violence  in  the  cause  of  aboli- 
tion, and  before  this  meeting  he  cast  back  the  charge  of  apostacy  upon  him 
who  made  it.  (Continued  uproar,  applause,  and  hisses  mingled.) 

Garrison,  rising  hastily,  said,  “ Once  there  was  a Benedict  Arnold.” 
(Hisses,  louder  than  before,  and  great  excitement.)  Garrison — “ You  are 
cowards!”  (Another  storm  of  hisses.)  “Yes,  I call  you  dastards!” 
(Continued  confusion.)  A voice — “Judge  not !”  Garrison  in  a tremendous 
passion — “ I say  that  whoever  spoke  then  is  a coward  and  dastard  !”  (Of 
the  scene  at  this  moment,  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  description.)  Garri- 
son continuing — “ 1 say,  there  was  once  a Benedict  Arnold.  (Hisses.) 
(Mr.  Dennison  jumping  on  the  seat,  shouted  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
“ I think  you  are  the  Benedict  Arnold  !”)  A voice  from  the  lower  end  of 
the  room,  “ This  meeting  is  not  to  be  broken  up  by  clergymen  and  a gag- 
ger.”  Another  voice,  “ You’re  impudent.”  T’he  uproar  and  excitement 
was  tremendous — some  were  hissing,  some  were  clapping  their  hands, 
some  cheering,  and  several  ladies,  and  male  members  were  shouting  at  the 
top  of  their  voices  to  hear  the  President,  who  finally  was  heard.  He 
again  charged  Dennison  with  betraying  the  abolition  cause,  and  forming 
another  society — with  taking  possession  of  the  books,  stereotype  plates, 
money,  newspaper,  and  in  short  the  entire  property  of  the  society.  Den- 
nison denied  the  truth  of  the  charge,  and  after  some  time 

Abby  Kelly  gained  the  attention  of  the  meeting.  She  reiterated  the 
charges  made  by  the  President  against  Dennison,  and  in  nearly  the  same 
objectionable  terms,  but  she  was  heard  to  the  end  without  any  other  ex- 
pression, but  that  of  approbation.  She  reviewed  the  career  of  Garrison  and 
Dennison  at  very  great  length. — Had  it  not  been  for  the  robbery,  she  said, 
by  the  latter  of  over  $12,000  of  the  funds  of  the  present  society,  slavery 
would  now  be  abolished. 

A lady  proposed  that  instead  of  attacking  Mr.  Dennison  the  meeting 
should  welcome  him  back  to  their  ranks.  Abby  Kelly  did  not  relish  this 
proposal,  but  as  several  voices  were  calling  out  for  a “song,’’  she  was 
obliged  to  give  way.  Several  of  the  vocal  members  sang  “ Come  join  the 
abolition  cause.” 
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The  anniversary  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Colonization  Society  was 
held  in  Boston  on  the  29ih  of  May,  and  was  attended  by  a crowded  audi- 
ence, composed  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  very  highest  respectability 
and  intelligence  from  the  city  and  different  parts  of  New  England.  We 
have  not  yet  received  their  annual  report,  but  we  find  in  the  Mercantile 
Journal  of  June  3,  the  following  highly  interesting  account  of  the  proceed 
ings. 

We  would  call  special  attention  to  the  rate  of  mortality  among  the  co- 
lored people  of  Boston  as  compared  with  the  population  of  Liberia. 


MASSACHUSETTS  COLONIZATION  SOCIETY. 

This  Society  held  its  annual  meeting  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  in  the 
•Central  Church,  the  Kev.  Geo.  W.  Blagden  in  the  chair,  in  the  absence 
of  the  President  of  the  Society,  lion.  VVm.  B.  Banister  of  Newburyport. 
A fervent  and  most  appropriate  prayer  was  made  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hum- 
phrey', President  of  Amherst  College  in  tliis  State.  The  annual  report 
was  read  by  the  Correspo.idijig  Secr«-tary,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Tracy,  from 
whose  report  we  learn  that  the  Society  siill  meets  with  discouragements, 
difficulties  and  obstrncli«ms  in  the  \vay  of  its  progress.  The  facilities  for 
communication  w'ith  the  public  have  been  diminished  the  past  year, 
through  the  transfer  the  Boston  Recorder  to  new  hands — its  present 
proprietors  deemiiiir  it  inconsistent  with  their  proposed  course  in  relation 
to  slavery,  to  publish  colonization  information.  Attempts  to  muzzle  the 
press,  both  secular  and  religious,  have  been  made,  and  w ith  some  degree  of 
success.  Editors  have  been  repeatedly  threatened  with  a loss  of  subscri- 
bers if  they  adinitied  into  the  columns  of  their  papers  information  bearing 
upon  the  subject  of  colonization.  'I'he  case  of  an  associate  editor  of  a 
paper  who  was  bribed  to  publish  an  article  derogatory  to  the  cause  and 
best  interests  of  colonization  was  mentioned;  when  the  fact  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  editor  he  lost  his  situation.  'The  agents  of  the  Society, 
from  one  cause  and  another  have  been  unable  to  fulfil  their  engagements 
— and  no  one,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  has  been  engaged  to  vis- 
it the  towns  in  the  State  to  promote  the  objects  of  colonization.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Phelps  was  obliged  to  disconlinue  his  services  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year,  in  one  week  after  commencing  them,  owing  to  the  state  of 
his  health.  Yet  notwithstanding  all  these  difficulties,  the  Society  has 
made  considerable  progress. 

The  amount  acknowledged  in  the  African  Repository  as  received  by 
the  Parent  Society,  from  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  just  previous  to  the 
last  annual  meeting,  was  S 1 .22.5  67.  The  amount  thus  acknowledged  since 
the  last  annual  meeting  is  $1,755  82 — to  which  should  be  added  ^74  25 
expended  here  but  not  reported — making  a total  of  $1,830  07 — being  an 
increase  of  $004  40,  or  more  than  forty-nine  per  cent.  To  this  add  $440 
20  collected  heie,  but  not  remitted,  and  the  amount  is  $2,270  27.— Ttie 
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receipts  for  the  African  Repository  have  been  $393  25.  The  Parent 
Society  has  received  ixon\  zW  sources  in  the  State  $2,223  32.  Whole 
amount  raised  in  the  State,  $2,603  52.  Resides,  the  Charlestown  Col- 
onization Society,  last  winter,  procured  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of 
$150  and  upwards — the  collection  of  which  has  been  delayed  for  local 
reasons  ; other  subscriptions  also  are  known  to  have  been  in  progress. 
Formerly  all  the  business  of  the  Parent  Society  was  transacted  through 
the  southern  ports  ; now  arrangements  have  been  made  to  ship  stores 
from  Boston,  and  a vessel  has  been  chartered  for  the  pur])ose.  Business- 
to  the  amount  of  between  seven  and  eight  thousand  dollars  has  been 
transacted  liere,  and  the  secretary  promised  happy  results  to  the  cause  of 
colonization  from  this  fact,  as  the  people  could  now  see  this  cause  in  ac- 
tive operation.  The  advantages  to  the  society,  in  a pecuniary  point  of 
view,  could  not  be  less  than  $1000  for  the  business  done. 

Thomas  Wallace  of  Kentucky,  had  liberated  18  slaves,  on  condition  of 
their  emigrating  to  Liberia  within  one  year.  After  various  lawsuits,  <fec., 
to  detain  them,  14  of  them  sailed  in  the  brig  Lime  Rock  from  New  Or- 
leans, on  the  10th  of  April  last.  Of  the  four  remaining,  one  had  died, 
one  had  married,  and  the  freedom  of  the  others  had  been  purchased  by 
their  neighbors,  and  they  remained  in  the  country.  An  expedition  sailed 
from  New  Orleans,  on  the  10th  of  March,  with  93  emigrants.  The 
whole  number  of  emigrants  sent  out  last  year  was  175,  of  which  164 
were  emancipated  slaves.  Another  expedition  is  about  to  sail  from  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  to  carry  out  50  emigrants,  and  many  more  in  Virginia  are  wait- 
ing to  go  forward,  but  a want  of  funds  prevents.  The  receipts  of  the 
Parent  Society  the  past  year,  were  $32,191  61,  which  exceeds  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  previous  year  $6,193  51.  The  debt  of  the  Society  has 
been  reduced  upwards  of  $4,000,  and  its  credit  is  well  established  in  all 
our  commercial  cities. 

The  report  presents  very  full  statistics  of  the  condition  of  the  colony  of 
Liberia.  The  number  of  emigrants  received  in  the  colony  up  to  Septem- 
ber, 1843,  was  4454.  The  deaths  among  the  emigrants  during  the  first 
year  after  arrival,  has  varied  from  9 to  50  per  cent.,  but  the  mortality  has 
borne  no  proportion  to  the  health  of  the  year,  at  times  the  most  deaths 
having  occurred  when  the  older  colonists  were  healthiest,  and  vice  versa^ 
The  average  mortality  among  acclimated  colonists  for  the  last  twelve  years, 
was  4.20  per  cent.*,  last  three  years,  3.7.  Mortality  among  colored  people 
in  Boston,  6.66  per  cent. — T'he  number  of  emigrants  and  children  resident 
in  the  colony  at  the  close  of  1843,  was  2463,  654  of  whom  were  born  in 
Africa.  300  natives  have  been  so  much  civilized  as  to  vote  at  the  polls. 
There  are  between  12  and  15,000  native  residents  on  land  owned  by  the 
colony  and  amenable  to  its  laws.  In  treaty  also,  with  the  colony,  60,000. 
The  number  of  churches  is  23,  communicants  1,483;  schools,  16 — schol- 
ars 562  ; of  these  192  are  of  the  native  population.  Convicted  among 
the  whole  population  for  murder,  9 ; kidnapping,  11;  burglary,  17;, 
grand  larceny,  107;  petty  larceny,  184;  other  crimes,  47.  Imports 
for  two  years,  $151,829 ; exports  for  the  same  period,  $123,694.  The 
moral  character  of  the  colony  may  be  judged  from  the  fact,  that  nearly 
one  half  of  the  population  are  communicants.  There  are  353  conversions 
from  heathenism. 
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The  valuation  of  private  property  taken  at  a low  rate  is  $120,073, 
about  $250  to  each  family  of  five.  Of  this  amount  $21,775  ate  employ- 
ed in  agriculture,  and  $99,300  in  commerce.  In  the  colony  there  are 
21, 197  coffee  treps  ; 54  acres  of  sugar  cane;  62  acres  of  rice;  105  of 
corn  ; 31  acres  of  ground  nuts  ; 306  acres  of  potatoes  ; and  306  acres  of 
oassada.  Missions  can  be  extended  in  almost  any  direction  from  the  col- 
ony. No  appeal  was  made  in  the  report  to  the  friends  of  colonization, 
the  facts  presented,  of  themselves,  being  considered  a sufficient  appeal. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Carroll,  of  New  York,  then  submitted  the  following 
resolution  ; 

Resolved^  That  the  cause  of  African  Colonization  originated  in  a spirit, 
and  is  founded  on  great  principles,  which  will  ensure  stability  and  ulti- 
mate triumph,  and  that  all  the  recent  facts  in  its  history  tend  to  confirm 
this  opinion. 

This  resolution  the  reverend  gentleman  supported  in  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  forcible  speeches  we  ever  listened  to.  It  was  delivered  in  elo- 
quent and  glowing  language,  and  completely  enchained  the  attention  of 
the  large  audience  present.  We  regret  that  our  limits  forbid  our  report- 
ing it  at  length.  The  resolution  was  adopted. 

After  Dr.  Carroll  had  taken  his  seat,  the  Rev.  R.  R.  Gurley  made  a 
few  remarks,  and  then  introduced  to  the  assembly  Gov.  Roberts  of  Li- 
beria. This  gentleman  is  a mulatto,  with  a highly  intelligent  counte- 
nance, and  expressive  eye,  betokening  him  a man  of  talent,  upon  which 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Government  of  the  colony  may  be  safely  devol- 
ved. He  emigrated  to  Liberia  from  the  vicinity  of  Petersburg,  Va., 
when  a boy,  and  received  his  education  there,  and  may  be  considered  of 
colony  culture  and  growth.  As  such  his  appearance  and  remarks  spoke 
w'ell  for  Liberia.  We  shall  give  such  of  Gov.  Robert’s  remarks  as  we 
think  will  prove  interesting  to  our  readers,  but  they  will  form  no  imme- 
diate connection  one  with  the  other,  as  much  of  the  information  w’as 
elicited  through  the  medium  of  questions,  individuals  of  the  audience  ask- 
ing such  questions  as  they  deemed  proper. 

The  Governor  thanked  the  Society  for  sending  him  to  Liberia,  and 
said  ninety-nine-hundredths  of  ihe  emigrants  would  do  the  same.  The 
establishment  of  the  Colony  of  Liberia  had  broken  up  the  slave-trade 
along  100  miles  of  sea-coast.  Where  .Monrovia  now  stands  was  former- 
ly a great  slave  mart,  and  an  old  woman,  a chief,  residing  only  six  miles 
from  the  town,  had  never  visited  it  as  it  had  ruined  her  business.  The 
only  difficulties  with  the  natives  arise  from  the  opposition  of  the  colonists 
to  the  slave-trade.  They  wish  to  purchase  about  130  miles  of  coast  to 
br^ak  up  other  slave  factories  within  their  limits.  There  are  in  the  colo- 
ny, primary  schools,  and  schools  of  a higher  order,  but  they  are  not  con- 
ducted so  well  as  they  should  be,  from  a want  of  competent  teachers. 
Colony  governed  on  much  the  same  principles  as  the  United  States. 
Governor  appointed  by  the  Colonization  Society,  all  subordinate  officers 
by  the  Legislative  Council  elected  by  the  people.  There  are  four  Courts 
— a Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  for  civil  cases,  a Superior  Court  for  crim- 
^al  cases,  a Supreme  Court,  and  a Justice’s  Court.  The  influence  of  the 
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colony  on  Christianity  is  very  great.  Commerce  of  the  colony  is  improv- 
ing. The  Governor  read  from  the  Collector’s  return  of  the  port  of 
Monrovia  alone — there  wee  four  ports  in  Liberia.  Imports  for  one  quar- 
ter^ ending  21st  March  last,  $16,000.  Exports  for  the  same  time,  $13,- 
058  87.  British  struggling  to  get  a foothold  in  the  colony  to  secure  trade  ; 
more  especially  of  that  part  of  the  coast  which  the  colony  wishes  to  pur- 
chase, about  130  miles,  from  Cape  Mount  to  Cape  Palmas  ; estimated 
expense  of  purchase,  $20,000.  Coast  extends  back  from  20  to  40  miles;, 
camwood  and  palm  oil  very  abundant.  The  Governor  thought  popula- 
tion would  engage  extensively  in  business  if  capital  was  easily  obtained^ 
The  suppression  of  the  slave-trade  increased  the  business  of  the  colony, 
as  the  natives  were  obliged  to  turn  their  attention  to  other  modes  of  living 
than  by  the  capture  of  persons  to  be  sold  as  slaves.  Monrovia  contains 
about  50  stone  buildings,  200  wooden  buildings,  and  as  many  native  build- 
ings of  bamboo.  It  has  three  churches,  a Presbyterian,  Baptist,  and 
Methodist.  The  Methodist  is  built  of  stone,  60  by  40  feet;  the  Baptist 
is  40  feet  square  ; the  Presbyterian,  40  by  30  feet.  The  Presbyterian 
church  has  between  40  and  50  members,  the  Methodist  upwards 
of  200,  the  Baptist  about  the  same  number.  Monrovia  has  8 vessels, 
Bassa  2,  Greenville  1,  built  in  the  colony.  There  are  others  owmed  in 
the  colony,  built  abroad.  The  trade  extends  along  about  650  miles  of 
coast. 

'Phe  Governor  did  not  think  five  persons  who  had  been  there  a year 
would  return;  he  would  not;  could  live  better,  easier  and  cheaper  there, 
than  in  the  United  States.  An  agent  visited  Liberia  from  Jamaica,  to  in- 
duce emigrants  to  go  there.  After  a long  stay,  he  could  induce  only 
eight  to  go.  British  officers  had  said  to  the  colonists,  the  United  States  do 
nothing  for  you — come  under  British  protection,  and  you  will  get  all 
you  want.  No,  say  the  colonists,  we  wish  not  British  laws;  we  would 
remain  as  we  are.  There  are  but  two  places  in  Monrovia  where  ardent 
spirits  are  sold — none  sold  on  Sunday.  Only  one  person  in  jail  when 
the  Governor  left.  'Po  be  qualified  as  a voter,  a person  must  reside  two 
years  in  the  colony,  be  of  good  moral  character,  and  adopt  American  dress 
and  speak  the  English  language  Sabbath  is  most  religiously  observed. 
Many  of  the  productions  of  the  colony  grow  spontaneously;  few  articles 
require  cultivation,  and  they  but  little.  'Phirty  bushels  of  ginger  have 
been  raised  on  one  acre  of  ground.  Mahometans  are  sending  missiona- 
ries to  the  tribes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  colony,  to  counteract  the  influence 
of  the  colonial  ministers.  The  Mahometans  are  induced  to  do  this,  be- 
cause the  tribes  aie  disposed  to  give  up  their  idol  worship.  There  are 
only  six  whites  in  Liberia  proper. 

After  the  Governor  took  his  seat,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Eddy  of  New  Jersey, 
proposed  the  following  resolution,  which  was  unanimously  adopted  : 

Resolved^  That  the  statements  of  Governor  Roberts,  respecting  the 
Colony  of  Liberia,  are  honorable  to  the  cause  of  colonization,  and  encour-' 
age  its  friends  to  renewed  efforts  in  its  behalf. 

After  the  public  exercises  closed,  there  was  an  election  of  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year. 
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A highly  important  meeting  of  the  friends  of  colonization  was  held  in 
the  Bioadway  Tabernacle,  New  York,  on  the  3d  June,  which  has  been 
followed  by  the  most  happy  results.  The  Journal  of  Commerce  of  the 
4th,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  proceedings. 
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A very  large  and  interesting  meeting,  in  behalf  of  this  Society,  was 
held  last  evening  at  the  Tabernacle.  Rev.  Mr.  Burns,  a colored  mission- 
ary of  Liberia,  originally  from  Greene  county,  in  this  State,  said  that  he 
had  been  ten  years  in  Liberia — that  he  loved  the  missionary  work,  and 
had  come  to  this  country  the  better  to  qualify  himself  for  it.  He  had 
carefully  observed  all  the  interests  and  moral  influences  of  the  colony, 
and  could  truly  say,  that  it  was  advancing  rapidly  as  we  could  expect, 
though  not  as  rapidly  as  we  might  desire  : that  the  Sabbath  was  well  ob- 
served, the  people  generally  attending  church,  and  the  children  the  Sabbath 
school;  that  profane  swearing  was  almost  unknown,  and  considered  very 
disgraceful ; and  that  drinking  to  excess  was  equally  uncommon,  and  looked 
upon  with  abhorrence.  He  remarked,  also,  that  the  surrounding  tribes  had 
entire  confidence  in  the  colony.  If  they  can  get  within  the  limits  of  the 
Colonial  Government,  or  have  its  protection,  they  feel  perfectly  secure  ; 
and  they  are  very  anxious  to  have  their  children  come  to  the  schools.  In 
conclusion  he  said,  if  he  were  worth  a million  and  could  select  his  place 
of  residence,  he  would  choose  to  be  a man  in  Liberia,  and  have  the  satis- 
faction of  doing  something  to  elevate  his  race. 

Governor  Roberts,  a slightly  colored  gentleman  of  good  appearance, 
being  introduced,  made  some  interesting  statements,  respecting  an  ex- 
ploring tour  he  had  recently  made,  in  connexion  with  two  or  three  white 
persons,  and  a number  of  colonists,  into  the  interior,  with  a view  to  com- 
mercial alliances,  and  to  ascertain  the  prospects  of  missionary  settlements 
among  the  people.  Leaving  Cape  Palmas,  they  ascended  the  St.  Paul 
river.  After  three  days  they  reached  the  Island  of  Jebby.  Its  inhabi- 
tants generally  speak  English.  Some  of  them  had  been  to  school  in  the 
colony,  which  enabled  them  to  teach  others.  The  old  chief  seemed  very 
happy  to  see  “ white  men,  ” as  they  every  where  denominated  those 
from  America.  He  was  surprised  to  find  at  Yando’s  town,  two  hundred 
miles  from  the  colony,  the  English  language  also  spoken,  and  a Christian 
female  who  had  been  instructed  in  Liberia  ; and  Yando  himself  very  de- 
sirous to  have  schools  and  missionaries,  for  which  he  was  ready  to  make 
abundant  provision.  Still  farther  up  the  river,  they  found  that  Ballasada, 
who  had  formerly  been  to  the  colony  for  a teacher,  had  built  a church  and 
a school-house,  and  was  anxiously  waiting  for  instructors.  Indeed,  it  was 
not  uncommon  for  persons  to  come  from  the  interior  to  beg  that  schools 
might  be  established  among  them.  In  the  course  of  their  return,  they 
found  at  Ashmun’s  town,  seventy  miles  from  the  colony,  people  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  who  had  come  for  purposes  of  trade,  and  among  them 
a man  bringing  two  sons  to  the  colony,  to  place  them  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Wilson,  who  happened  to  be  attached  to  our  exploring  party,  and 
had  along  with  him  another  son  of  the  same  man,  whom  we  had  taken, 
supposing  he  might  be  needed  as  interpreter. 
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Governor  Roberts  said  the  Liberians  were  a laborious,  active  people ; 
a church-going  people;  a temperance  people;  that  it  was  noi  true  that 
they  were  discontented  and  would  return  if  they  could  enjoy  here  the 
privileges  of  citizens.  To  disprove  this  assertion,  he  said  the  British 
Government  not  long  since,  sent  an  agent  from  Jamaica  to  persuade  the 
colonists  to  remove  there  ; but  after  all  his  efforts  to  induce  them,  he  could 
procure  only  eight  persons — one  of  whom  was  an  old  woman,  a hundred 
years  of  age  ; another  sixty,  and  two  others  children.  The  Governor  also 
remarked,  that  the  colony,  with  its  well-organized  government,  was  very 
serviceable  in  settling  differences  between  the  chiefs  of  the  surrounding 
tribes,  and  thus  preventing  war,  plunder  and  bloodshed. 

He  was  succeeded  by  the  Setyetary,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Carroll,  in  his  char- 
acteristic style  of  glowing  and  pungent  eloquence.  He  said  if  he  could 
be  made  to  believe  that  the  Society  was  not  engaged  in  a great  missionary 
work,  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it — that  facts  spoke  loudly  on 
this  subject — that  there  were  in  the  colony  1474  members  of  the  church, 
in  a population  of  about  3000,  a greater  proportion,  perhaps,  than  in  any 
other  community  on  the  globe.  And  besides  there  were  from  10  to  14,- 
000  natives  in  the  neighborhood,  that  bore  very  much  the  same  relation 
to  the  colony  and  the  church,  that  those  who  attend  public  worship  in 
Christendom  do  to  professors  of  religion  ; — That  the  great  hope  of  chris- 
tianizing and  civilizing  Africa  lay  in  the  success  of  this  enterprize,  that 
the  continued  and  unparelled  mortality  among  the  white  missionaries  in 
Africa,  clearly  indicated  the  will  of  Providence  in  this  respect ; that  not- 
withstanding the  virulent  and  unaccountable  opposition  the  Society  had 
met  with,  it  was  sustained  by  Heaven,  and  gave  every  indication  of  ulti- 
mate triumph.  The  Dr.  spoke  in  strong  terms  of  the  inconsistency  of 
those  who  profess  such  deep  sympathy  for  two  and  a half  millions  of  our 
degraded,  oppressed  brethren  in  this  country,  surrounded  by  the  light  of 
life,  (though  indeed  it  shines  too  dimly  upon  them,)  while  they  seem  ut- 
terly regardless  of  the  miserable  condition  of  120  millions  of  the  same  race, 
living  in  the  deepest  darkness  of  Paganism,  without  scarcely  a ray  of  light 
or  hope,  literally  devouring  one  another,  sacrificing  to  devils,  and  sinking 
into  that  deeper  darkness,  the  final  portion  of  “ idolaters  ” and  of  all  “ the 
nations  that  forget  God.” 

He  remarked,  also,  that  the  generous  protection  and  aid  now  afforded 
by  the  British  and  American  Goverments,  furnished  new  and  cheering 
ground  for  encouragement — that  the  Society  had  never  enj-oyed  such  facil- 
ities for  prosecuting  their  designs  as  at  present ; — that  they  had  so  ex- 
tended their  territory  as  to  possess  abundant  harbors  and  security  for 
their  commerce ; and  the  additional  extent  of  coast  they  hoped  soon  to 
acquire,  and  people  with  freemen,  through  the  increasing  liberality  of  the 
Christian  public,  would  more  effectually  prevent  the  slave  trade,  than  the 
united  thunder  of  American  and  British  cannon. 

The  Doctor  was  followed  by  an  eloquent  address  from  Rev.  Mr.  Wi- 
nans,  of  Mississippi. 

Most  of  the  papers  of  the  city  contained  reports  of  the  meeting,  show- 
ing that  the  impression  made  was  most  powerful. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  Evening  Express: 
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COLONIZATION  MEETING. 

We  were  gratified,  on  entering  the  Tabernacle  in  Broadway,  last  night, 
to  see  a very  large  and  respectable  audience  convened  for  the  purpose  of 
gathering  information  as  to  the  young  'Colony  of  Liberia,  in  Africa,  and 
learning  what  measure  of  success  had  followed  the  efforts  of  the  Coloniza- 
tion Society  of  this  State  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  colored  popula- 
lation.  Anson  G.  Phelps,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Society,  was  in  the 
chair. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Nichols  opened  the  meeting  with  a very  appropriate 
and  impressive  prayer.  A number  of  speakers  followed.  The  two  ad- 
dresses which  especially  interested  (and  they  did  both  interest  and  in- 
struct) the  audience,  were  those  delivered  by  Francis  Burns,  a colored 
person  who  was  sent  from  tliis  city  to  Liberia  about  three  years  ago,  and 
who  has  now  returned  with  the  view  of  receiving»ordination,  and  Gov. 
Roberts,  (colored,)  the  presiding  officer  in  the  colony. 

The  remarks  of  Francis  Burns  were  made  in  a very  modest,  yet  firm 
and  intelligent  manner.  He  spoke  highly  of  the  colony,  of  the  church- 
going character  of  the  people,  their  freedom  from  the  vices  of  swearing, 
intemperance,  &c.  He  furnished  some  very  interesting  anecdotes  touch- 
ing the  conversion  to  Christianity  of  a number  of  the  natives  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  missionaries  in  the  colony.  He  articulates  distinct- 
ly, speaks  freely,  and  had  altogether  a happy  style  of  communication. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  he  is  an  invaluable  auxiliary  in  Liberia  to  the 
cause  ofcolonization. 

Gov.  Roberts  has  not  been  accustomed  to  speaking  in  public,  and  was 
considerably  embarrassed  throughout  his  address.  The  matter  with  which 
he  furnished  his  audience,  however,  far  more  than  atoned  for  the  manner. 
He  illustrated’  the  good  which  the  colony  had  accomplished  among  the 
natives.  He  described  a tour  which  he  had  made  some  time  ago  into 
the  interior,  in  which  he  was  accompanied  by  interpreters  and  others, 
and  declared  his  surprise  when  he  found  in  the  various  towns  through 
which  he  passed,  no  need  for  his  interpreters  at  all, — numbers  of  the  na- 
tives speaking  the  English  language  quite  intelligibly. 

Dr.  Carroll  and  others  dwelt  at  length  upon  the  prospects  and  success 
of  the  cause. 

Rev.  Mr.  Winans  and  several  other  members  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Conference  were  seated  close  to  the  speaker. 


From  the  N.  Y.  Commercial  Advertiser. 

COLONIZATION  BOARD. 

A full  meeting  of  the  board  of  the  New  York  Colonization  Society  was  held  yester- 
day afternoon.  A number  of  the  friends  of  the  cause  we7e  also  present,  we  presume 
from  the  announcement  in  the  public  papers  that  Governor  Roberts,  from  Liberia,  was 
to  meet  the  board. 

The  president  of  the  society  having  been  detained  beyond  the  appointed  hour  for 
the  meeting,  Samuel  A.  Foot,  Esq.,  was  called  to  the  chair.  After  prayer  had  been 
offered  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ferguson,  Mr.  Foot  introduced  the  Governor  to  the  board, 
3-emarking  that  it  gave  him  great  pleasure  to  say  that,  since  the  death  of  the  lamented 
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Buchanan,  the  afFairs  of  the  colony  had  been  conducted  by  him  with  great  prudence, 
and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  society. 

The  Governor  said  it  gave  him  great  pleasure  to  be  introduced  to  the  New  York 
Colonization  Board,  and  it  would  add  to  that  pleasure,  was  he  accustomed  to  public 
speaking,  to  give  them  a full  statement  ot  the  affairs  of  the  colony  ; but  that  not  being 
the  case,  he  begged  leave  to  say  that  if  any  gentlemen  present  would  ask  questions  on 
any  subject  relating  to  that  portion  of  Africa  with  which  he  was  acquainted,  he  would 
answer  them  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

Several  members  of  the  board,  and  some  visiters,  then  propounded  questions  on  va- 
rious matters,  all  of  which  the  Governor  with  great  readiness  answered.  We  gathered 
from  his  remarks  the  following  : 

There  are  no  slave  establishments  within  the  purchased  tract l)elonging  to  the  Col- 
onization Society,  nor  is  slavery  tolerated  in  any  degree  by  the  authorities  in  Liberia. 
There  is  one  slave  post  within  a short  distance,  but  if  the  society  could  purchase  the 
tract  of  country  in  whiclvit  is  established,  the  horrible  traffic  would  be  entirely  remov- 
ed from  the  neighborhood. 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  colony,  and  the  total  destruction 
of  the  slave  trade,  that  as  much  of  the  coast  as  can  be  obtained  by  purchase  should  be 
acquired.  A great  deal  of  smuggling  is  now  carried  on,  and  in  such  a way  that  the 
authorities  of  Liberia  have  no  control  over  it. 

There  is  an  important  portion  of  the  coast,  some  six  or  eight  miles,  w'hich  from  the 
journals  of  the  first  Governor,  the  late  Mr.  Ashmun,  was  purchased  by  him  in  1824. 
For  this,  how'ever,  no  official  document  has  come  into  the  possession  of  Governor  Ro- 
berts. He  is  now  about  to  visit  Washington,  and  hopes  to  be  able  to  find  it  in  the  ar- 
chives of  the  society. 

About  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  of  the  coast,  the  Governor  thinks,  can  be  pur- 
chased for  some  ^20,000. 

From  Monrovia  to  Bassa  Cove  is  about  80  miles,  and  the  latter  to  Cape  Palmas  170. 
In  the  rear  of  Bassa  there  is  an  immense  forest  of  fine  cam-wood,  which  is  now  render- 
ed more  profitable  to  other  traders  than  to  those  from  the  United  States.  If  that  por- 
tion of  the  coast  above  spoken  of  could  be  acquired  by  the  Colonization  Society,  a good 
and  no  doubt  profitable  market  would  be  open  to  the  trade  of  this  country. 

The  Governor  was  asked  whether  he  knew  anything  of  the  interior  of  the  country, 
through  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Seys  had  recently  passed.  Governor  Roberts  had  been 
over  it  in  1843,  and  confirmed  the  remarks  of  the  Rev.  gentleman.  It  was  as  beauti- 
ful a country  as  any  portion  of  the  United  States  that  he  knew,  undulating,  well  water- 
ed, and  affording  excellent  locations  for  all  kinds  of  mills. 

The  course  was  about  East  from  Millsburgh,  and  the  route  he  and  also  Mr.  Seys 
pursued  was  keeping  as  near  the  St.  Paul’s  river  as  possible.  This  river  is  beauti- 
fully studded  with  islands,  covered  with  the  palm  tree.  The  channel  of  St.  Paul’s 
could  be  improved  at  little  expense. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  country  are  kind,  and  are  anxious  to  have  schools  established 
among  them.  They  would  most  cheerfully  give  tracts  of  land  to  the  missionary 
for  building,  and  would  aid-him  so  far  as  their  ability  permitted.  The  natives  enjoy 
a large  share  of  health,  and  live  to  a great  age  ; he  had  conversed  with  some  who  had 
passed  their  hundredth  year. 

This  country  is  capable  of  cultivation  to  any  extent  ; at  present,  however,  the  na- 
tives only  raise  rice  for  their  own  consumption. 

The  most  remote  part  of  the  interior,  from  which  the  natives  have  come  to  the  col- 
ony, is  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  distant.  They  travel  on  foot  with  their  loads. 
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This  in  fact  is  the  only  mode  of  travel  from  or  to  the  interior.  Could  a road  be  cut 
through,  it  would  be  of  the  highest  importance,  and  afford  a communication,  the  re- 
sult of  which  would  be  of  inestimable  benefit'to  civilization  and  commerce. 

Here  the  Governor  related  an  amusing  anecdote  of  the  destruction  by  elephants  of 
a canoe  which  he  had  left  on  the  shore  of  the  St.  Paul’s,  while  he  went  to  hold  a pala- 
ver with  some  of  the  kings. 

The  moi’als  of  the  natives,  when  considered  as  pagans,  are  good. 

\ To  a question  from  a gentleman  present,  whether  the  morals  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Liberia  were  good,  the  Governor  answered  with  great  emphasis,  “ Better  than  you  find 
in  New  York  ! ” 

Mr.  Foot  asked,  “ What  kind  of  laws  have  you  in  the  colony,  and  what  Courts  ?”' 
“ We  have  the  ordinary  Justices  of  the  Peace,  a Court  of  Sessions,  Superior  Court  and 
Supreme  Court ; we  have  four  gentlemen  legally  authorized  to  practice  in  those 
Courts;  we  have  a code  of  statute  laws,  and  we  also  adopt,  when  necessary,  the  com- 
mon law  of  England,  as  modified  in  the  United  States.  We  have  not  much  litigation 
and  but  few  criminal  prosecutions.”  The  Governor  here  gave  a brief  statement  of  a 
recent  case  of  trover  and  conversion,  which  was  tried  at  Monrovia,  its  progress  and 
result ; the  narrative  appeared  to  give  much  satisfaction  to  several  gentlemen  of  the 
legal  profession  who  were  present  with  the  board. 

The  population  of  Liberia  is  about  three  thousand,  a small  portion  of  whom  are 
natives,  submitting  to  the  laws  of  the  colony  in  every  particular.  Within  the  bounds 
of  the  tract  of  country  owned  by  the  society,  the  population  is  some  eight  or  ten  thou- 
sand ; these  may  be  classed  as  agriculturists,  laborers,  mechanics,  merchants,  Scc.. 
Very  little  drunkenness  or  profanity  is  know'n  throughout  the  entire  population  ; they 
are  a church-going  people,  and  love  the  strict  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  Polygamy^ 
so  common  among  the  natives,  is  not  now  allowed  to  those  within  the  control  of  the  laws. 

The  English  language  is  generally  spoken  by  the  natives  wuthin  the  bounds  of  the 
colony,  and  indeed  the  Governor  never  found  any  difficulty  in  making  himself  under- 
stood by  the  natives,  even  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  interior,  and  although  he  took 
interpreters  with  him,  he  had  no  occasion  to  call  in  their  aid. 

The  pride  of  the  natives  consists  in  causing  their  children  to  learn  the  English  lan- 
guage. The  schools  of  the  colony  are  not  as  good  as  they  should  be,  but  the  inhabi- 
tants are  waking  up  to  .their  importance,  and  they  may  be  considered  in  a state  of  im- 
provement. 

The  emigrants  are,  without  exception,  received  with  great  kindness  by  the  old  set- 
tlers, and  nothing  is  left  undone  to  make  their  welcome  pleasant. 

Farming  interest  is  on  the  advance,  and  many  who  found  some  difficulty  in  the  earljr 
part  of  their  residence,  now  enjoy  pleasant  farms,  and  are  supporting  their  families 
with  much  comfort.  The  plum  tree  and  the  lime  are  found  to  make  excellent  live 
fence,  and  the  farms  or  plantations  are  thus  divided.  The  imports  to  the  colony  are 
improving  ; the  exports  last  year  amounted  to  between  eighty  and  ninety  thousand 
dollars.  These  would  greatly  increase  could  a road  be  laid  out  through  the  Boporah 
country,  the  natives  now  having  to  pay  a tax  to  pass  through  that  country.  The  trade 
from  the  interior  now  goes  chiefly  to  Sierra  Leone  ; it  might  and  would  be  directed 
to  Liberia,  provided  roads  w^ere  formed. 

The  military  is  well  organized  and  numbers  about  four  hundred  men  ; and  this 
force  is  quite  sufficient  for  ail  probable  attacks  from  any  quarter. 

The  oldest  individual  alive  in  the  colony,  who  was  born  there,  is  Mr.  James  Bran- 
der,  whose  family  formerly  resided  in  Petersburgh,  Va.  He  enjoys  excellent  health.. 
Indeed,  said  Gov.  Roberts,  after  a little  acclimating,  the  people  of  Liberia  enjoy  as 
good  health  as  any  individuals  in  any  part  of  the  United  States. 
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The  meeting  last  evening  was  one  of  much  interest,  and,  so  far  as  we  could  judge, 
every  one  present  left  it  more  in  favor-of  colonization  than  at  any  former  period. 

Governor  Roberts  leaves  this  city  for  Boston  in  a few  days,  and  immediately  after 
his  return,  a public  meeting  will  be  held  in  this  city,  which  he  will  attend. 


ANOTHER  EXPEDITION  SAILED  FOR  LIBERIA. 

The  splendid  ship  Virginia,  chartered  for  the  purpose,  sailed  from 
Norfolk,  Va.,  on  the  14th  ult.,  with  fifty-eight  emigrants  onboard,  des- 
tined to  their  home  in  the  colony.  They  are  a first  rate  company  of  peo- 
ple, well  supplied  with  every  thing  necessary  to  render  industry  and 
economy  sources  of  comfort  and  plenty.  The  bare  outfit  of  one  company 
of  twenty-two  of  them  cost  upwards  of  eighteen  hundred  dollars.  They 
were  liberated  by  the  will  of  the  late  Hardinia  M.  Burnley,  of  Hanover  Co., 
Va.,  and  well  provided  for — and  have  been  under  the  management  of  John 
H.  Steger,  Esq.,  who  has  acted  a most  liberal  part  toward  them.  He 
also  liberated  one  of  his  own  best  servants  that  she  might  accompany  her 
husband  who  was  one  of  the  above  number. 

Four  others  were  from  Richmond,  Va.  They  were  liberated  by  Mrs. 
Sarah  Brooke,  to  whom  they  were  left  by  her  sister,  Mrs.  Catharine  Ellis, 
deceased,  with  the  request  that  she  would  send  them  to  Africa.  She  also 
made  a bequest  to  the  Female  Colonization  Society,  which,  however, 
was  void,  the  said  Society  not  being  incorporated.  These  people  have 
been  under  the  care  of  John  B.  Young,  Esq.,  of  Richmond,  who  deserves 
much  praise  for  the  interest  which  he  has  shown  in  their  welfare. 

One  was  from  Fredericksburg,  a young  man  of  fine  appearance  and 
good  character,  liberated  by  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Blackford.  It  is  no  more  than 
justice  to  Mrs.  B.,  a firm  and  long-tried  friend  of  colonization,  to  say  that 
she  has  had  Abram  under  a course  of  preparation  for  years,  and  has  de- 
voted much  care  and  attention  to  his  education.  We  doubt  not  he  will 
make  a valuable  citizen,  and  be  a lasting  credit  to  her  generosity,  and  a 
blessing  to  his  race. 

Seven  of  them  were  from  Washington  Co.,  D.  C.,  liberated  by  our  fellow 
citizen  Wm.  G.  Sanders,  Esq.,  and  provided  with  tools,  clothing,  and 
furniture,  requisite  to  their  comfort  in  commencing  life  in  a new  country. 

Eighteen  of  them  were  from  St.  Charles,  Mo.,  having  been  liberated 
by  the  will  of  the  late  Thomas  Lindsay,  and  provided  with  a very  expen- 
sive outfit  under  the  direction  of  G.  C.  Sibley,  Esq.  As  an  evidence  of 
their  good  character  and  industrious  habits  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
they  have  been  waiting  at  Norfolk  since  the  first  of  May,  during  which 
time  they  have  supported  themselves  by  their  labor,  and  have  gained 
the  respect  of  the  good  citizens  of  that  borough. 
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Three  of  them  were  from  Nansemond  Co.,  Va.,  liberated  for  the  pur- 
pose by  will  of  the  late  Mr.  Kelly,  having  for  sometime  been  under 
the  direction  of  Hugh  H.  Kelly,  Esq.,  of  Suffolk,  and  hired  out  for  their 
own  benefit.  They  are  able-bodied  young  men,  and  took  some  money 
with  them. 

One  was  from  Augusta  Co.,  Va.  He  has  purchased  himself,  and  hae 
been  very  anxious  to  purchase  his  wife ; but  from  some  cause  he  could 
not  secure  her.  He  leaves  her  behind,  intending,  if  life  and  health  are 
spared,  to  return  for  her  as  soon  as  he  can  command  the  necessary  means. 

One  was  a free  man  from  Smithfield,  N.  C.,  who  has  been  anxious  to 
see  the  colony  for  himself.  He  paid  his  own  passage  out ; and  if  he  is 
pleased  with  the  place  and  his  prospects  there,  will  return  or  send  over 
for  his  family. 

It  has  been  said  that  where  slaves  are  liberated  to  be  sent  to  the  colony, 
their  masters  are  governed  by  selfish  purposes : that  none  are  set  free  un- 
less they  are  old  and  worthless,  or  young  and  vicious,  and  then,  only  to 
get  clear  of  the  trouble  and  expense  of  keeping  them.  If  there  is  any  body 
silly  enough  to  believe  this,  we  most  ardently  wish  that  such  person  could 
have  been  with  us  in  Norfolk  and  seen  this  company  of  emigrants  ! It 
would  most  undoubtedly  have  brought  them  to  their  senses,  and  have  im- 
pressed them  with  a sense  of  the  benevolent  and  philanthropic  feelings  of 
those  southerners  who  are  seeking  the  removal  to  Africa  of  the  colored 
race  ! 

We  are  much  indebted  to  Messrs.  Soutter  &l  Bell  of  Norfolk,  and  the 
Rev.  James  Stratton  of  Portsmouth,  Va.,  for  their  council  and  assistance 
in  fitting  out  this  expedition. 


Gov.  Roberts  and  family  spent  a few  days  in  this  city  about  the 
20th  ult.,  on  his  way  to  Richmond  and  Petersburg,  His  stay  was  so 
short  that  no  opportunity  was  offered  for  holding  a public  meeting — 
but  he  was  waited  on  by  many  of  our  citizens  to  whom  he  gave  the  most 
satisfactory  accounts  of  our  colonial  affairs ; — and  who  were  most  favora- 
bly impressed  with  his  high  moral  worth,  as  a specimen  of  the  character 
and  talents  which  may  be  developed  under  the  benign  influences  of  the  col- 
ony. He  may  be  considered  as  the  first  fruits  of  Liberian  education.  He 
while  in  this  city  was  introduced  to  the  President  of  the  U.  S.  and  the 
heads  of  Departments  who  received  him  with  great  respect  and  was  much 
interested  in  his  statements  relative  to  the  prospects  of  the  colony. 

The  Gov.  is  anxious  to  leave  again  for  home  about  the  last  of  August. 
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AGENT  IN  KENTUCKY. 

Our  indefatigable  friend  and  fellow  laborer  in  Africa’s  welfare,  the  Rev. 
J.  B.  Pinney,  having  consented  to  leave  Pennsylvania,  his  successful 
field  of  labor,  is  now  prosecuting  an  agency  in  Kentucky.  And  we 
earnestly  hope  our  friends  will  rally  anew  under  his  eloquent  appeals. 
No  man  is  better  qualified  than  he  to  plead  this  cause.  Having  resided 
in  the  colony  for  several  years,  he  is  perfectly  familiar  with  every  inte- 
rest there.  He  is  all  enthusiasm  in  the  noble  cause.  And  none  we  are 
sureTan  listen  to  his  candid  statements,  his  forcible  arguments,  and  his 
flowing  eloquence  and  not  be  moved  thereby. 

’We  find  the  follow'ing  notice  of  his  efforts  in  the  Protestant  and 
Herald,  of  Louisville : 

“ Colonization  Society. — W e are  pleased  to  learn  that  the  indefatigable 
agent  of  the  Colonization  Society,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pinney,  formerly  of  Af- 
rica, is  now  on  a tour  through  this  State  endeayoring  to  arouse  the  energies 
of  the  friends  of  that  institution.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  his 
excellent,  address  before  the  General  Assembly,  and  take  great  pleasure  in 
recommending  him  and  his  cause  to  the  favorable  notice  of  the  Christian 
public.  That  Society  is  now  in  great  need  of  funds,  and  we  sincerely  hope 
the  friends  will  contribute  liberally  to  its  aid.” 


RECEIPTS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  COLONIZATION  SOCIETY, 
From  20th  April,  to  20th  June,  1844. 

MAINE. 


3ath,  Auxiliary  Col.  Society,  per  Jon.  Hyde,  Tr.,  - - 72  00 

Portland,  A lady,  to  aid  in  removing  the  ten  slaves  of  a clergy- 
man in  Va.,  5 00 

By  Capt.  Barker,  Agent  : 

Bangor,  Geo.  W.  Pickering,  $8  50,  E.  F.  Duren,  50  cts.,  - 9 00 

Gardiner,  B.  H.  Gardiner,  - - - - - 5 00 

Portland,  Mr.  Haines,  - - - - - • 2 00 

Brunswick,  Prof.  T.  C.  Upham,  ^2,  Prof.  A.  H.  Packard,  $2, 

Pres’t  L.  Woods,  $J,  E.  Everett.  $1,  - - - 6 00 

Freeport,  Nye  Harrington,  $10,  John  A.  Hyde,  ^2,  - 12  00 

North  Yarmouth,  Samuel  Sweetser,  $2,  Dea.  Thos.  Chase,  $1, 

Rev.  Caleb  Hobart,  $5,  first  payment  towards  life-member- 
ship, Dr.  Osgood,  50  cts,  - - - - - 8 50 

Hallowell,  Rev.  Mr.  Cole,  - - - - - 2 00 

121  50 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Great  Barrington,  Miss  Sarah  Kellogg,  balance  on  life-member- 
ship,  - - - - - - - - 15  00 

Boston,  Collected  by  Rev.  Wm.  McLain  in  merchandize,  viz  : 

C.  H.,  Hardware,  $20,  G.  & S.,  Shoes,  $20,  D.  C.  Domes- 
tics, $20,  Davis,  Calicoes,  $20,  C,  & E.,  Clothing,  $25,  D. 

& D.,  Groceries,  $10,  W.  N.,  Provisions,  $5,  Hats  & Caps, 

$10,  K.  C.,  Sundries,  $10,  W.  do  $20,  - - - 160  00 

175  0ft 
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RHODE  ISLAND. 


Newport,  B.  H.  Gardiner,  jr.,  an.  sub.,  by  Capt.  Barker, - 

NEW  YORK. 

Sag  Harbor,  Wm.  B.  Sleight,  Esq.,  to  constitute  himself  a life- 
member  of  A.  C.  S.,  !^30,  E.  Mulfoid,  balance  do.  do.,  $20, 
Wm.  Cooper,  balance  on  life-rneinbership,  $15,  Corn’s,  Sleight, 
and  Col.  S.  Hunting,  each  $10,  Chs.  F.  Bearing.  $5,- 
J^lbany,  Daniel  Fry,  Esq.,  in  part  to  constitute  himself  a life- 
member  of  the  A.  C.  S.,  $10,  Thos.  McMullen,  do,  do.,  $10 
Durham,  Rev.  T.  Williston,  $1,  L.  Hays,  50  cts.,  L.  Strong,  50 
cts., 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Washington  City,  District  Col.  & Civil.  Society,  per  James  Adams 
Tr.,  balance  pledged  in  Jan.,  . . . - 

Washington  County,  Wm.  G.  Sanders,  Esq.,  tow’ards  defraying 
the  expenses  of  seven  slaves  liberated  by  him  to  be  sent  to  the 
colony,  ....... 

VIRGINIA. 


10  00 


90  00 
20  00 
2 00 

112  00 

300  00 
200  00 

500  OO 


Kanawha  Salines,  Aux,  Col.  Society,  per  Lewis  Ruffner,  Esq.,Tr.  41  87 
Big  Lick,  Mrs.  Sarah  Kelly,  an.  sub.,  - - - - 10  00 

King  George  Co.,  Younger  Johnson,  Esq.,  an.  sub.,  per  S.  Shinn, 

Esq.,  - - - - - - - - 10  00 

Bremo,  John  H.  Cocke,  jr.  an.  sub  , per  John  H.  Cocke,  Esq.,  100  00 
Richmond,  John  H.  Steger,  Esq.,  executor  of  Hardenia  M.  Burn- 
ley deceased,  for  transportation  and  support  of  22  slaves  left 
by  her,  $1,280  00,  John  B.  Young,  Esq.,  agent  of  Mrs,  Sarah 
Brooke,  for  transportation  and  support  of  4 persons  made  free 
by  her  $235,  - - - - . - - - 1,515  00 

Nansemond  Co.,  Hugh  H.  Kelly,  Esq.,  executor  for  the  transpor- 
tation and  support  of  3 persons,  ....  195  0§ 

Norfolk,  Cornelius.  K.  Stribling,  U.  S.  N..  per  Mrs.  Stribling,  - 20  00 

Portsmouth,  Collection  in  the  Methodist  Church,  by  Rev.  Mr. 

Crowder,  - - - - - - - 16  00 

1,907  87 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Smithfield,  Matthias  Freeman,  his  own  passage  to  visit  the  colony,  29  00 
SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


Charleston,  E.  L.  Kerrison,  dry  goods  as  per  invoice 
Lindo,  Rev.  Wm.  R.  Hemphill,  double  his  an.  sub., 

MISSISSIPPI. 


88  41 
20  00 

108  41 


Centreville,  G.  E.  Beasley,  John  Whitaker,  F.  Buckner, ($2,  for 
the  Rep.)  H.  Cage,  &,  A.  Cage,  $5  each  by  Rev.  W.  Winans, 

D.  D.,  - - - - - - - - 25  00 

26  to 

MISSOURI. 

St.  Charles,  G.  C.  Sibley,  executor  of  Thos.  Lindsay  deceased, 
towards  the  passage  and  support  of  eighteen  persons  left  by 
him  to  be  sent  to  the  colony,  .....  6^  00 


KENTUCKY. 

Louisville,  Win.  Miller,  Esq,,  3d.,  4th.  & last  payments  on  sub,,  of 
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;$500,  $150,  Ladies  Aux.  Col.  Society,  per  Miss  Mary  Ann 
McNutt,  $90,  - - - - - , - 

Salvisa,  Rev.  Thos.  Clelland,  D.  D.,  J.  J.  McAfee,  $5  each. 
Rev.  Nath’l.  Harris,  per  Wright  & Summerset,  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  $5,  - 

OHIO. 

May-ietta,  Rev.  Joel  Lindsley,  D.  D.,  . . . . 

Total  Contributions,  . . . . . 


FOR  REPO  SITORY. 

Maine. — Hallowell,  H.  Tupper,  Esq.,  to  1st  August  1849,  $10, 
Chs.  Vaughan,  Esq.,  to  1st  Jan.,  ’46,  $5.  Minot,  Jas.  E.  Wash- 
bum,  to  1 May  ’45,  $2. 

Bangor,  Geo.  W.  Pickering,  for  ’44,  $1  50,  Abner  Tay- 
,lor,  for  ’44,  $1  50.  Hallowell,  John  Merrick,  to  1 Jan., 
’45,  $3,  Calvin  Spalding,  to  1 Jan.,  ’45,  $3,  Andrew  Masters, 
to  1 Jan.,  ’45,  $3,  C.  L.  Grant,  to  1 Jan.,  ’45,  $3,  Dr.  John 
Hubbard,  for  ’44,  $1  50.  Gardiner,  John  Plaisted,  to  1 Jan., 
’45,  $3.  Brunswick,  Prof.  Thos.  C.  Upham,  to  1 Jan.,  ’45,  $3. 
Freeport,  Nye  & Harrington,  to  1 Jan.,  ’45,  $3,  Dr.  John  A. 
Hyde,  to  I Jan.,  ’45,  $3.  North  Yarmouth,  A.  H.  Weld,  for 
’41,  $2,  Wm.  Buxton,  to  1 Jan,,  ’45,  $3,  Mrs.  Dorcas  Blan- 
chard, to  1 Jan.,  ’45,  $3.  . . . _ . 

New  Hampshire. — Francistown,  Hon.  Titus  Brown,  to  1 Jan., 
’45, 

Massachusetts. — Springfield,  Edmond  Palmer,  Simon  Smith, 
Elijah  Blake,  Rev.  Dr.  Tenney,  each  $1  50  for  ’44, 
Charlestown,  Alfred  Carleton,  and  James  Adams,  $1  50  each, 
for  ’44. 

New  York. — Keeseville,  Oliver  Keese,  Thos.  Tomlinson,  each 
$4  75  to  June  ’44.  New  York  City,  C.  S.  Woodhull,  Esq., 
for  ’44,  $1  50.  - - - • - 

Maryland. — Clear  Spring,  Rev.  S.  Peterkin,  to  1 Jan.,  ’44, 
$4  50.  - 

Mississippi. — Centreville,  F.  Buckner,  for  ’43,  - . . 

Kentucky. — Harrodsburg,  W.  Thompson,  $3  to  1 Jan.,  ’44, 
Mrs.  Thompson,  $4  50  to  1 Jan.,  ’45.  Nicholasville,  Maj.  D. 
B.  Price,  $6  to  1 Jan.,  ’44.  New  Liberty,  Dr.  L.  Martin, 
$4  75  to  1 Jan.,  ’44.  Lexington,  Rev.  J,  Wood,  $1  50  to  1 
Jan.,  ’45.  Collected  by  J.  H.  Stevenson,  Esq. 

Ohio. — Ashtabula,  Samuel  Whepley,  to  1 Jan., ’44,  $2.  Hills- 
boro, Samuel  Linn,  to  1 Jan.,  ’45,  .$2.  Amherst,  Eliphalet  Red- 
ington,  to  1 Jan.,  ’44,  $3.  . . . . . 

Total  Repository,  - 

Total, 


240  00 

15  00  255  Oa 

2 00  2 eo 

$3,895  78 


17  00 


36  50 

• 

4 00 

9 00 

11  00 

4 50 
2 00 


19  75 
7 00 

110  75 

$4,006  53 
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